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JOHN F. DRYDEN, Home Office: 
YOU President. NEWARK, N. J. 


SEEN 
“MACK”? | Some reasons why officers of 


the United States Army and 
Navy should place their insur- 
ance with The Prudential : 


TELEGRAPH. One-half of THE PRUDENTIAL’S policy can be arranged in 
case of death to be paid by telegraph. 

NO SPECIAI- CLASS. Officers of the Army and Navy receive regular dividends 
and are not placed in a special class. 

FOREIGN SERVICE. The arrangement for foreign service is definite and liberal, 
protecting an officer wherever he may be ordered. The extra premium for foreign 
service need not be paid in cash but can remain as a lien upon his policy. 

CASH AND PAID UP VALUES. Are placed in policy each year after-two years 
on endowments and after three on life policies. 

EXTENDED INSURANCE. Granted without application after policy has been in 
force one year. 

GRACE IN PAYMENT OF PREMIUM. One month grace is given without 
interest during which time policy is in force. 

LOANS ON POLICIES. Loans made at 5 per cent. interest per annum for the 
amount named in policy. 

DIVIDENDS. Are declared at end of accumulative dividend period and each five 
years thereafter on accumulative dividend policies. On five year dividend policies at the 
end of each five year dividend period. On annual dividend policies at the end of each year. 


If you have not seen ‘‘Mack” write him stating age for full 
information. 


A. W. McNEIL, Manager Army and Navy Department 
Third Floor Prudential North Building, - «= Newark, N. J. 
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To thee OFFICERS of the 


ARMY and NAVY 


For your own use or that of your men, a toilet soap that is not 
only a cleansing but a healing agent. Being very economical in 
price, useful to wash gun wounds, sores, etc., of men, dogs or 
horses, and at the same time a perfect toilet soap, makes 


Craddock’s Blue Soap 


a requisite for Sutler and Quartermaster Stores, or Yeoman room 
supplies. Address jobbers or the manufacturer. 


We guarantee our soap equal to any twenty-five-cent soap on the market, and will refund 
the purchase price on any box that does not give perfect satisfaction, If your dealer does 
not keep Craddock’s Medicated Blue Soap, send us his name and address and we 


will see that he is supplied. 
THE EUREKA SOAP COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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When Planning Your 


SUMMER VACATION 


Do Not Forget That the 


(CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Will Ticket You to 


Atlantic Coast Resorts, St. Lawrence River and Gulf, Prairies 
of the Northwest, Rocky Mountains, Banff in the Canadian Na- 
tional Park, Lakes in the Clouds, Yoho Valley, Takakkaw Falls, 
Kootenays and the Beautiful Valleys of British Columbia, Sel- 
kirk Glaciers, Pacific Coast, Alaska, Klondike, Japan, China, 
Philippines, Honolulu, Australia, or Around the World. 


THE IMPERIAL LIMITED 


A fast express train, in addition to the daily service, will run on and after 


June 15, between Montreai, Toronto and the coast. 


The mountains will be 


reached in 72 hours and the Pacific coast in 97 hours. ; : 
Unequaled scenery, sport and climate, and the rates of the Canadian Pacific 


are the lowest. Descriptive pamphlets will be furnished on application to any 


Canadian Pacific Agent, or to 


E. V. SKINNER, 
oe Eastern Agent, 


Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Cc. E. E. USSHER, 


General Passenger Agent, 
Montreal, Quebec. 


ROBERT KERR, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Montreal, Quebec. 
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FRANCIS CARLSON 


Merchant Tailor 


402 @ 404 Fifth Avenue 


Corner 37th Street, 


Military Mail 
Volunteer Review 


The ZTucadcdiinge 
Bost Accurate 


and Upsrto-Date 
MILITARY SERVICE JOURNAL 
IN THE WORLD 


Every Friday One Penny 


GALE € PoLpeEN, Lrp. 


Publishers, 


London and Aldershot 
ENGLAND 


NEW YORK 


ENNIS & STOPPANI 


New York Produce Exchange 
Members < ‘Consolidated Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


ESTABLISHED 1885 
Bankers and Brokers 
34 New St. & 38 Broad St., N.Y, 


Telephone: 560 BROAD. 


LIST OF DESIRABLE 
Stock and Bond Investments 
SENT UPON APPLICATION. 


STOCKS—WHEAT— COTTON 


Bought or Sold. Cash or on Margin. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
22-26 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN 
Telephone; 1342 MAIN. E. N. HUSSEY, Mgr. 
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PARK & TILFORD 


IMPORTERS 


Carry in stock large assortments of the choicest 


PERFUMES AND TOILET PREPARATIONS 


produced in Europe. The well-known brands 
““Roger & Gallet,’? ‘‘L. Le Grand,’’ ‘‘ Houbigant,’’ 
‘*Guerlain,’’ and other leading makes. 


THE GENUINE EAU DE COLOGNE, No. 4 


JOHANN Marta Farrina, Cologne-on-Rhine 


SPONGES CHAMOIS BRUSHES COMBS, ETC. 


GROCERIES AND DELICACIES 


of the highest standards 


Broadway and 21st Street Broadway and 39th Street 
Fifth Avenue and 59th Street Columbus Avenue and 72d Street 
Sixth Avenue, near 9th Street 


NEW YORK 


SEEDS 


For Kitchen Gardens 


fr MILITARY POSTS | 
oc OFFICERS’ CROUNDS 


Landreths’ Establishment Founded 1784 


Washington used them at Mount Vernon 
Jefferson at Monticello 


JUST AS GOOD NOW AS THEN 
Write for Catalogue 
“ JISTANCE CUTS NU FIGURE” 


D” LANDRETH & SONS, Sixth St., Philadelphia 
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Thin Blood 


Fever and Ague, Malaria, General 
Debility and Wasting Diseases are 
most effectually cured by 


QUINA-LAROCHE 


(Took the Grand National Prize of 
16,600 francs at Parts.) 
A palatable form of Peruvian Bark, containinge 
ts ent re active properties in the highest degree, 
Appe.izing and nerve strengthening. 


E. FOUGERA & CO., 
New York, 26-30 William St. Paris, Rue Drouot, 


THE BEST OF ALL AND 


For over sixty years Mrs. WINsLow’s 
SOOTHING Syrup has been used by mothers 
for their children while teething. Are you 
disturbed at hight and broken of your rest 
by a sick child suffering and crying with 
pain of Cutting Teeth? If so, send at once 
and get a bottle of ‘* Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup” for Children Teething. Its 
value is incalculable. It will relieve the 
poor little sufferer immediately. Depend 
upon it, mothers, there is no mistake 
about it. It cures diarrhoea, regulates the 
Stomach and Bowels, cures Wind Colic, 
softens the Gums, reduces Inflammation, 
and gives tone and energy to the whole 
system. ‘* Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup” 
for children teething is pleasant to the taste 
and is the prescription of one of the oldest 
and best female physicians and nurses in 
the United States, and is for sale by all 
druggists throughout the world. Price, 
twenty-five cents a bottle. Be sure and ask 
for ‘* Mrs.. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP” 


FFF 


: 
, 





Established 1837. 


It’s the same old 


BAILEY’S 
1892 
WHISKEY 


For $5.CO per gal. 
Put up in full qts. 


| Reference: L. R, Hamersly Co. 


HUEY & CHRIST 
Proprietors 
1209 MARKET ST. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FLANDRAU & CO. 


406, 408, 410, 412 Broome St. 
Elm to Marion Sts. 
New York City 


i 


Builders of 
CARRIAGES 


of the Best Class 


An unrivalled assortment of every stand 
ard style or novelty 


Pamphlet mailed on request 
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QUILLER-COUCH’S NEW NOVEL 


“As dainty, as finished and as beautiful as a miniature” 


The Westcotes 


we 


12mo, 
Cloth, 
Gilt, 

$1.00 


Ww 


“It is very 
rare to come 
across a book 
which so fully 
satisfies the 
demands’ of 
the fastidious 
readers.”’ 

—London 

Bookman. 


‘* There is a 
charming old- 
worldcourtesy 
about this 
book, a faint 
and rare frag- 
rance eman- 
ating from it, 
amellow,a fine 
tone sounding 
through it.’’— 
The Academy, 
London 


‘*A delightful story told in his usual felici- 
tous style.—Chicago Jourr al. 


‘*A sweet and tranquil idyll, fluttered, but 
not overwhelmed by genuine passion.’’—New 


York Tribune. 


By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH 


we 


“ Griffin 
Series ” 
No. 1 


w 


‘*Admirably 
written ro- 
mance.’’—Lon- 
don Spectator. 


“Treated 
with infinite 
delicacy.”— 
London Satur- 
day Review. 


eet has 
quite as much 
literary dis- 
tinction of 
manner as any 
of it’s author’s 
books.’’ — The 
Outlook, New 
York. 


‘The book shows that the author has pro™ 
gressed in his art to a position warranting a 
belief in his permanence.’’—New York 7imes 
Saturday Review. 

**A tale of rare delicacy and feeling.’’— 
Detroit Free Press. 


HENRY T. COATES & CO., Puitadetenin 
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IS INTERESTED 
and should know 
about the wonderful 


MARVEL 


Whirling Spray, 


the new Vaginal Syringe, 
injection and suction. The 
best, safest and most con- 
venient. 


It Cleanses 
. Instantly. 


If your DRUGGIST cannot 
supply the MARVEL, accept 
no other, but write us for 
illustrated book, seat free 
—sealed. It gives price 
by mail, particulars and 
directions invaluable to 
ladies. 


1877 FOR 25 YEARS $1902 


We have successfully treated all forms of 


CANCER 


Tumors and other new growths except those in the stomach, 
other abdominal organs and the Thoracic Cavity without the 
use of the knife. asa logical result of our success 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLS Sanatorium 


has, from a humble beginning, become the largest and mostelegantly 
appointed private institution in the world for the treatment of a 
special class of diseases, and has no rivals. It is conducted by a 
graduate of standing in the Regular School of Medicine, and upon 
a strictly ethical and professional basis. Any physician who desires 
to ae our method of treatment will be entertained as our 
guest. All physicians are cordially invited. 

Upon receipt of a description of any éase of Cancer or Tumor 
we will mail, prepaid and securely sealed, THE MOST VALUA- 
BLE AND COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE ever published on 
this special subject, and will give you an opinion as to what can 
be accomplished by our method of treatment, and will refer you 


to former patients. 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, Nort Adams, Mass. 


( FFER to the tourist and the trans-continental traveler the 

choicest resorts and the grandest scenery in Colorado, 
Utah and New Mexico. This route has two separate and 
distinct lines through the Rocky mountains, all through tickets 
being available via either. The direct line to Cripple Creek, 
the greatest gold camp on earth. Three trains daily with 
through Pullman palace and tourist sleeping oars between 
Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland, and 
Chicago, St. Louis and San Francisco. The best line to Utah, 
Idaho, Montana, Oregon and Washington via the ‘‘Ogden 
Gateway.”’ 


Write S. K. Hooper, G. P. & T. A., Denver, Colo., for 
illustrated descriptive pamphlets. 
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A Memorial to our late lamented President 


These two pictures have 
been reproduced in colors, 
and are the best likenesses 
of both the late President 
McKinley and _ President 
Roosevelt. 


We have prepared a limited num- 
ber of each of these two very desir- 
able portraits in colors. They are 
the most natural and life-like 
portraits yet made. The pictures 
measure 15 inches by 20 inches, 
and each of them is surrounded 
with a border in the oval form in 
which it is illustrated. Our late 
lamented President’s has a suitable 
mourning border, three-quarters of 
an inch wide. The picture of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has a bright gold 
effect border, surmounted at the top 
with a ribbon bow in red, white and 
blue. 


A magnificent portrait of President Roosevelt 


On receipt of 25 two-cent stamps, 
we will send you either one of the 


pictures, carefully packed in a tube 


to prevent their being injured, and 
will mail them to any address in 
the United States, post-paid. For 
foreign countries, 6c. additional 
should be sent with your order. 


ADDRESS, 


J. Ottmann Lithographing Co. 
Puck Building 

31-39 East Houston Street 
New York City, U.S. A. 
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FRANK MILLER’S 


HARNESS | DRESSING 


THE STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


For MILITARY AGCOUTREMENTS 


HARNESS, BUGGY TOPS, SADDLES, 
FLY-NETS, TRAVELING-BAGS, ETC. 


Gives a beautiful finish, which will not peel or crack off, smut or 
crock by handling; does not lose its lustre by age; dust will not stick 
to work finished with it. Is Not A VARNISH. Contains no Turpen- 


tine, Benzine, Naphtha, Alcohol, or other injurious articles. 


The standard in the Army and among owners of fine 
harness. Owners of Military Accoutrements cannot afford 
to use any other dressing. Instruct your man to purchase 


only 
FRANK MILLER’S HARNESS DRESSING 


and see that he does it. The effect upon the leather will show at once. 


ALL DEALERS SELL IT. Army Canteens will be supplied by addressing 


FRANK MILLER CO., New York. N. Y. 
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RIDING BOOTS TENNIS SHOES POLO BOOTS 
GOLF BOOTS YACHTINC SHOES HUNTING BOOTS 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


EVERYTHING FROM 


SADDLE To SPUR 


We make the celebrated 

WHITMAN Saddles and Specialties, 

equip Riding Schools, Military Organizations, 

and manufactureand import everything forthe sad- 

dle horse. Every man and woman interested in 

im horseback riding should have our book. We will mail it 
free. We allowaspecial discount to Army officers. 


The Mehibach Saddle Co. 
Successors to the Whitman Saddle Co. 106 (E) Chambers St., New York City 
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Mrs. 


Winslow’s 
Soothing 


Syrup 


FOR CHILDREN 


TEETHING 


REATLY facilitates; the: process: of’ teething 
by softening the gums; reducing, all inflamma- 
tion. Willallay all pain.and spasmodic action, 

and is 


SURE TO REGULATE THE 
BOWELS 
Depend upon it, mothers, it: will) give rest:to»your- 
selves and 


RELIEF AND HEALTH TO 
YOUR INFANTS 


We have put up and sold this article for years, 
and can say in confidence and truth of it what we 
have never been able to say of any other medicine 
—never has it failed, in a single instance, to effect 
a cure, when timely used. Never did we know 


an instance of dissatisfaction. by anyone who used it. On the contrary, all are 
delighted with its operations, and speak in terms of highest commendation of its 
magical effects and 


We speak in this 
do know,” after 
ence, and pledge 
the fulfillment of 
clare. In almost 
where the infant 
pain and exhaus- 
found in fifteen 
after the syrup 
This valuable 
been used with 


MEDICAL, VIRTUES 


matter ‘‘What we 
years of experi- 
our reputation for 
what we here de- 
every instance 
is suffering from 
tion, relief will be 
or twenty minutes 
is administered. 
preparation has 
never-failing suc- 


cess in thousands of cases. It not only relieves the child from pain, but 
INVIGORATES THE STOMACH AND BOWELS 


Corrects acidity, and gives tone and energy to the 

whole system. It will almost instantly relieve None genuine unless the 
griping in the bowels and wind colic. We believe fac siniiie of 

it the best and surest remedy in the world in all 


cases of CU RTIS 
DIARRHQA IN CHILDREN & PERKINS 


Whether arising from teething or any other cause. 

We would say to every mother who has a child New York 
suffering from any of the foregoing complaints, 
do not let your prejudices, nor the prejudices of 
(thers, stand between your suffering child and the 
relief that will be sure—yes, absolutely sure—to IT IS THE BEST OF ALI, 
follow the use of this medicine, if timely used. pea 


Full directions for using will accompany each Sold by Drug¢gists 
bottle. throughout the world 


is on the outside wrappa 
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Prof.R. LEONIDE WANGER’S 


FAMOUS SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM 
OF PHYSICAL EXERCISE 


Without the use of apparatus. Successfully taught by 
mail. Individual instruction given in each case. Requires 
but five to ten minutes’ exercise daily, and does not overtax 
the heart. Acknowledged by the best athletes, professional 
and business men everywhere, to be the most perfect 
system taught. 
Private instructions given at New York Studio, 
St. James Building. 


THE TRAVELERS’ Re anon co., 
Tos. W. Pack (State Agent) 
Boston, Mass., Jan. 17, 1901. 
Prof. R. LEONIDE WanGER, New York City. 
Dear Sir: Below are my measurements, taken hefore 
I began with you, and ten days later: 
“Se 7). After . 17). 


ENDORSED BY THE FOLLOWING S 
PROMINENT MEN AND OTHERS: 14 Neck 1 
Ww. W. NEFPELFINGER, Yale’s famous 174 
ootba er. 
f rete Tos. W. Pace (State Agent). 


POTTER PALMER, dr. v7 — Tul. 
ori swae bee rw I can do as much for others who will try my 


JOHN K. COWEN, Pres. B. & 0. R. R. D 

D. @. REED, Pres. Amer. Tinplate Co. system faithfully. 

sean = - = a o “aeiene - K, of McCormack A Positive qnas Permanent Cure for Constipation, 

GEO. H. ROBINSON, Vice-Pres. Gorham Dyspepsia, igestion and Insomnia—not occa- 
fg. Co., New York. sionally, but in every instance. 


Write for Fuller Information and Testimonials. 


Prof. R. LEONIDE WANGER, °° 333, 72™RS Breeden New York 


KING EDWARD VII. 
Scotch Whiskey 


(Special Reserve) 


A WHISKEY OF THE FIRST CLASS. BOTTLED 
EXPRESSLY FOR THE PRIVATE TRADE 


Price, $20.00 per Case 
M. E. BELLOWS’ SON 


50 BROAD STREET 
Telephone, 3059 Broad NEW YORK 
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W.D. Forbes Go. 


ENGINES 


FOR 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING 
CIRCULATING PUMPS 
BLOWERS 
LAUNCHES 
YACHTS 


HOBOKEN. N. J. 
U. S. A. 


Telephone 
Calls— 


4873 
4974 
4675 BROAD 
4676 


xiii 


Telephone 
267 Broad 


Cable Address 
ADORSUCH 


STOUT & CO. 


BankKERS AND BROKERS 


25 Broad St., New York City 


Members of 


N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE 


Personal attention given to the purchase and 
sale of Investment Stocks and Bonds. 


JOSEPH S, STOUT 
RANDOLPH F. PURDY 
NEWTON E. STOUT 


Cable Address— 
MINSHEIMER, NEW YORE 


Chas. Minzesheimer @ Co. 


BANKERS and BROKERS 


Stocks and Bonds Cotton, Grain and Coffee 


Members—NEwW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
NEw YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 
NEw YORK COFFEE EXCHANGE 
NEw YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 


35 WALL STREET—MILLS BVILDING—17 Broad Street 
NEW YORK 
607 BROADWAY 


16 WEST 33D STREET 
— HoTEL NETHERLAND 
HOFFMAN HovusE 
481 BROADWAY 


Direct Wires to 
CHICAGO AND 
MINNEAPOLIS 
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SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


To SAVANNAH, AIKEN, AUGUSTA, 


Florida, Cuba and Nassav 
THE ROUTE OF THE 


Southern’s Palm Limited 
AND 


New York @ Florida 


Express Atlanta, Memphis 


and New Orleans 


Texas, Arkansas, California, Mexico and 
Asheville, Hot Springs and Toxaway in the 
“LAND OF THE SKY” AND SAPPHIRE COUNTRY 


The Route of the Washington @ Southwestern Limited 
the V. S. Fast Mail,;and New York @ Memphis Limited 


The Route selected by the U.S. Government for the Prompt Handling of the U.S. Fast Mail 


For information regarding Schedules, Sleeping Car Service, Rates, Erc.. address 
N. Y. OFFICES, 271 and 1185 BROADWAY ALEX. S. THWEATT, Eastern Passenger Agen 


W. A. TURK, Passenger Traffic Mgr. S.H. HARDWICK, Generali Passenger Agent. 
WASHINCTON, D.C. 


READY NOVEMBER 15, 1902. 


The History 
The Marine Corps. 


Revised and brought down 
to date by 


Major RICHARD S. COLLUM, U.S.M.C. 


The contents have been 
carefully collated and com- 
piled from official docu- 
ments by an officer of high 
standing in the Service, and 
whose qualifications for this 
work are well kuown. The, 
book should find a place in 
every public and private 
library. : 

The price of the volume is 


deg DOLLARS, postage Delighttal After Bathing, ALexurg After Shaving 
4 A iti lief f. 

— and ail aflictuns of thetiin Heme Cn eres, 

Get Mennen’s (the original), a little 


L. R. HAMERSLY CO., areuson fori Bold everywhere, or mailed for 28 cents 


Sample fri GERMARD eae Ae 
49 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. Sree. MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J 
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If you have 


SCARS = fires 


and are interested in learning how they may be eradicated 

call on or write Dermatologist John H. Woodbury, celebrated 

for the cure of skin and scalp diseases, the removal of skin 
blemishes and the correction of irregular or 
deformed features. 


Book and full information free. Address 26 West 
23d Streét, New York, or 163 State Street, Chicago. 


JOHN H. WOODBURY, D. I. 


For thirty years Dermatologist Woodbury has devoted his entire efforts to the study and treat- 
ment of the liar ailments of the human skin. Associated with him are some of the: cleverest 
surgeons and doctors. Every facility that money can They and skill devise is at their service. h 
devotes his entire time and talent to one branch. naturally become exceedingly ‘skilful, and 
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EVOLUTION OF THE ORGANIZATION OF 
THE FIELD ARTILLERY. 


Tue field artillery of the United States Army dates from the begin- 
ning of the American Revolution, and during that period comprised 
the only artillery of any consequence we had, the coast artillery being 
a thing of the future. 

The first organization of American field artillery was the regiment 
of Colonel Richard Gridley, in June, 1775, raised in the Colony of 
Massachusetts and adopted by the Continental Congress. 

This regiment was commanded by Colonel Gridley, a half-pay 
British officer, who had rendered distinguished service as an engineer 
and artillerist. The number and designation of the officers, and of 
the rank and file, were very similar to those of a battalion (at that 
time four in number) of the Royal Artillery Regiment, the most 
marked difference being that a greater number of field officers was 
given the American regiment than belonged to a battalion of the 
English artillery. This difference was not accidental, but well con- 
sidered and wise, and greatly to the advantage of the colonies. It 
showed that Gridley had profited by his experience with the Royal 
Regiment, in which, because of the few field officers dnd their want 
of suitable rank and adequate staff, rendered the English battalions 
very inefficient in administration, instruction and command, especially 
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in the field in war, at the very time above all others when efficiency 


was absolutely essential. . 
Gridley’s Regt. English Batt’l’n. 

INMNOET Seo spas ocdnwcwleduseenosanee I 
Lieutenant colonel I 
Majors I 
Surgeon 
Surgeon’s mates 
Adjutant 
Quartermaster 
Chaplain 


Field and staff 


Conductors 
Storekeeper 
Clerks 


Staff, non-commissioned 


Companies, each 
Captains 
Captain-lieutenant 
First lieutenants 
Second lieutenants 


Officers 


Sergeants 
Corporals 
Gunners 
Bombardiers 
Drummers 
Matrosses 


Enlisted 


Total officers 
Total non-commissioned staff. 
Total enlisted 700 


Aggregate 766 


The term of service of Gridley’s regiment expired January Ist, 
1776. In the mean time Henry Knox, a young man of twenty-five, 
and who was serving as a volunteer in the army under General 
Washington, was recommended as the successor to Colonel Gridley, 
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an appointment duly conferred by Congress on the 17th of November, 
1775, Gridley having been discharged. Colonel Knox was announced 
as Colonel of the Artillery in General Orders dated December 12th, 
1775: 

Meanwhile Congress, at the instance of the commander-in-chief, 
resolved to reorganize the regiment, with one colonel, two lieuten- 
ant colonels, two majors, one chaplain, one adjutant, one quarter- 
master, one surgeon, one surgeon’s mate, one sergeant-major, one 
drum-major, one fife-major and twelve companies, each consisting 
of one captain, one captain-lieutenant, one first lieutenant, two second 
lieutenants, four sergeants, four corporals, six bombardiers, six gun- 
ners, one fife, one drum and thirty-two matrosses; total, nine field 
and staff, three non-commissioned staff, sixty battery officers and 540 
enlisted ; aggregate, 612. 

It was very fortunate for the artillery that there was placed thus 
early at its head an officer of acknowledged ability, experience in 
business affairs, and a special aptitude for the duties of that arm. 
Under his command it took and maintained a position second to none 
during seven years of that eventful war. 

After the defeat of the Americans on Long Island in 1776, and 
their retreat from New York City, Congress resolved upon the entire 
reorganization of the army. Colonel Knox recommended to the com- 
mander-in-chief that the number of battalions be fixed at five, each 
to consist of one colonel, one lieutenant-colonel, one major and 
twelve companies; each company, one captain, one captain-lieu- 
tenant, four lieutenants, six sergeants, six corporals, six gunners, 
six bombardiers and twenty-eight matrosses; total field and staff, 
seventy-two company officers and 624 enlisted; aggregate, 699. This 
battalion was, in fact, a regiment and was so recognized and called 
by the Congress and in orders. Knox used the ordinary artillery 
nomenclature then obtaining in the English Royal Regiment of Ar- 
tillery. Furthermore each of the companies was organized, for the 
service of but two pieces of ordnance or twenty-four for the regiment, 
the equivalent of but four modern batteries of six guns each. This 
organization, however, was designed to meet the tactical require- 
ments of that day, which assigned the guns to regiments at first or 
later to brigades, afterwards -during the evolution due to battle ex- 
perience combining the guns into larger units which were attached 
to larger tactical units under superior command in armits. 

The retreat of the army through New Jersey and the proximity 
of the enemy to the-seat of government, drove Congress to Baltimore, 
first delegating to General Washington, December 12th, 1776, power 
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to “order and direct all things relative to the department and opera- 
tions of war.” By virtue of this authority steps were at once taken 
to organize three of the five battalions or regiments proposed by Col- 
onel Knox. This action was confirmed by Congress, December 27th, 
when Knox was chosen Brigadier-General of Artillery—a grade 
which in the army has been held to this day by that officer alone. 

The five regiments proposed by Colonel Knox were intended to 
supply artillery to all the armies of the United States. That number 
was organized in a few months, but one of them was converted into 
an artificer-regiment, and ingrafted into the “Department of the 
Commissary-General of Military Stores,” practically serving the same 
purpose in the supply of artillery material as does the Ordnance 
Department of the army to-day. 

General Knox’s original recommendation, at least as we have it, 
seems to have omitted the regimental staff. But when the regiments 
were organized we find in their rosters of officers an adjutant, quarter- 
master, paymaster, surgeon, surgeon’s mate, sergeant-major, quarter- 
master sergeant, drum-major and fife-major, all of the four field 
artillery regiments having the same organization, but with only three 
instead of five field officers in Knox’s old regiment organized by 
Gridley. This was caused by the reorganization of the army May 
27th, 1778, by which, in each branch or arm of the service, the regi- 
ments (then called battalions) were arranged “uniformly,” and for 
the first time the artillery was placed on the same basis of all regi- 
ments; the same personnel given to each irrespective of what its 
duties might be. A regiment of infantry always served as a unit 
in a brigade or army, while the artillery on active service was 
scattered to every brigade or division, and of necessity required a 
much larger number of field officers, and it was always found that 
company commanders had to act as such to the very great detriment 
of their proper commands, while from the want of any adequate staff 
they could not in any wise properly perform the onerous duties of 
the superior commands thus forced upon them. Nor was this all, 
notwithstanding the fact that many artillery captains were con- 
stantly performing the duties of field officers during active operations 
and in battle—the regiments being assembled as a unit only in camps 
during suspension of active operations—promotion in the artillery 
was so slow as to deter many from entering that arm, and caused 
others of its best officers to leave it in despair. After the four regular 
regiments were established in 1777, and until the end of the war, not 
more than half a dozen or so captains were promoted, or but little 
greater than one captain a year in the artillery brigade. Gridley, 
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who knew from long experience the inconvenience and inefficiency 
of this arrangement, understood the proper organization of his arm 
far better than any other officer in the army, and the regiment he 
commanded was proof of the fact. It had been better had his pre- 
cepts and example in this particular been followed by his successors 
in service. That General Knox intended this there is no doubt. But 
his authority, and even that of General Washington, could not al- 
ways prevail against the powerful cabal in the Congress, which, 
wholly incompetent in military affairs, had determined that all mili- 
tary organizations should be like even to companies included, when, 
forsooth, there would be no cause for jealousy in the different arms. 
The military conditions which dictated the organization for the dif- 
ferent arms of the service received no consideration whatever. 

That history repeats itself is evident from the action of a Con- 
gress in the year of 1901, when providing for the organization of the 
artillery of our army. 

In common with the rest of the army, the artillery was next re- 
organized, pursuant to resolves of Congress of October 3d and 2ist, 
1780. ‘On the former date a proposition was carried through that 
body to retain as the artillery of the “regular army of the United 
States” the four existing regiments, but with the number of compa- 
nies cut down to nine, each of sixty-five enlisted men, the commis- 
sioned officers remaining as before. Upon consultation with Washing- 
ton, this was modified, on the second date mentioned, so as to fix the 
number of companies at ten per regiment. 

Upon the close of the Revolution the army was scattered to the 
four winds. There was to be no more war, or if there was, militia 
was the only force to be relied upon under a “popular form of govern- 
ment,” notwithstanding the fact that the Revolution itself had 
conclusively demonstrated that the militia was absolutely and 
entirely worthless for such a purpose, costing Washington and his 
generals more worry and trouble to get rid of and a “Continental 
Line” in its place, than all of their campaigns and battles many times 
over. 

When the army was disbanded ‘at the close of the Revolution, 
then, there was retained, January 3d, 1784, one major, one captain, 
two captains-lieutenant, seven lieutenants, one adjutant, ten sergeants, 
twelve corporals, two bombardiers, two gunners and 100 matrosses ; 
total, twelve officers and 126 enlisted, as artillery. 

On April 12th, 1785, the artillery provided for the Legion con- 
sisted of a battalion of four companies, one lieutenant-colonel, one 
major, four captains, four captains-lieutenant, four first lieutenants, 
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four second lieutenants, one adjutant (lieutenant), one quartermaster 
(captain), one paymaster (captain), one surgeon, one surgeon’s mate, 
one sergeant-major, one quartermaster-sergeant, one music-sergeant, 
twenty-four sergeants, twenty-four corporals, four drums, four fifes, 
100 artificers and 100 matrosses ; total, 23 officers and 259 enlisted. 

Whatever its strength might have been, the organization of this 
battalion leaves little to be improved upon down to the present time. 
It was organized by officers having long experience in war. 

By the Act of May 9th, 1794, was organized a corps of artillerists 
and engineers, to be incorporated with the corps of artillery already 
in service, with 992 rank and file, one lieutenant-colonel commandant, 
one adjutant and one surgeon. Four battalions, each, one major, one 
adjutant and paymaster, one surgeon’s mate and four companies, each 
one captain, two lieutenants, two cadets, four sergeants, four corpor- 
als, forty-two privates, sappers and miners, ten artificers and two 
musicians. 

This was followed, Act of April 27th, 1798, by a regiment of 
artillerists and engineers, of three battalions and four companies each, 
organized as above excepting as to cadets. To which was added on 
July 16th, the following: one inspector of artillery and four teachers 
of arts and sciences. 

By the Act of April 12th, 1808, provision was made for a regiment 
of light artillery (which in those days meant what we now call horse 
artillery), consisting of one colonel, one lieutenant-colonel, one major, 
one adjutant, one quartermaster, one paymaster, each taken from 
subalterns; one surgeon, one’ surgeon’s mate, one sergeant-major, 
one quartermaster-sergeant and two principal musicians. Ten com- 
panies, each one captain, one first lieutenant, one second lieutenant, 
two cadets, four sergeants, four corporals, two musicians, eight arti- 
ficers and fifty-eight matrosses. 

It will be observed that the further we leave the late war behind, 
the greater the divergence there is to be found from the organization 
that was devised during war by experienced artillery officers, or that 
provided by the Congress without regard to the necessities of artil- 
lery service. But we now come to the Act of January 11th, 1812, 
and again to a time of war. This act provided for the Second and Third 
Regiments of Light Artillery, but each with one colonel, two lieuten- 
ant-colonels, two majors, two adjutants, one quartermaster, one pay- 
master, one surgeon, two surgeon’s mates, two sergeant-majors, two 
quartermaster-sergeants and two senior musicians, with two battalions 
of ten companies each, each company one captain, one first lieutenant, 
one second lieutenant, two cadets, four sergeants, four corporals, 
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eight artificers, two musicians and seventy-two privates; total, three 
officers and ninety-two enlisted, or for the battalion thirty-five officers 
and 925 enlisted; one officer to 2614 men. 

It may be stated that a modern battalion of only four field batteries 
has a strength of twenty-four officers and 716 enlisted; one officer 
to thirty men. 

It will be noted that as soon as we found ourselves under stress 
of war, the organization at once goes back to: much the same as that 
provided by Gridley at the beginning of the Revolution, with the 
very marked exception that instead of giving to the regiment with 
five field officers, twelve companies of fifty-four men and five officers 
each, there is given to the same number of field officers twenty compa- 
nies of three officers and ninety-two enlisted each. This process has 
been continued from that day to this as applied to the field artillery, 
until we now find the maximum strength of a battery at four or five 
officers and 175 enlisted, but without any field officers at all having 
been especially provided for; one officer to from thirty-five to forty- 
three men. 

In 1814 these three regiments of light artillery were organized 
into a corps of twelve battalions, of four companies each, 

The Act of March 3d, 1815, reorganized the regiment of light 
artillery, established by the Act of April 12th, 1808, and retained the 
corps of artillery as organized March 30th, 1814. 

Here we find the experiences of the war of 1812 enacted into 
legislation with the field artillery proper given a regimental organiza- 
tion, as had been the case during the Revolution. But the experience 
of this war had also clearly demonstrated the absolute necessity for 
a separate body of garrison, or as we now call it, coast artillery, for 
the defense of the seacoast fortifications, the preponderating necessity 
for which the English fleets demonstrated by burning the National 
Capital, and other acts. 

Our efforts to defend our harbors and cities under the stress of 
unpreparedness and imbecile incapacity everywhere, showed only 
too plainly that there must be a special body of artillerists organized 
into a single corps and above all subject to a single head in supreme 
command, in order to insure any efficiency whatever. During that 
war every individual city was of course the only one in imminent 
danger, and every effort was made by the people thereof to con- 
centrate all the forces of the government, both navai and military, 
for its immediate and particular defense, and the confusion was worse 
than confounded. Some of us, in the artillery at least, have a very 
vivid recollection of much the same state of affairs during the spring 
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of 1898, when Cervera’s fleet was hourly expected at each and every 
important harbor on the Atlantic coast, while governors, senators, 
representatives, et all., were driving the President and military au- 
thorities distracted in their efforts to secure defenses which their own 
want of wisdom and foresight had failed to provide in times of peace 
to meet the stress of certain war. 

The close of the war with Spain has given us a corps of artillery, 
but having combined with it also field artillery, with an alleged chief 
but without providing him with the rank, power and authority which 
is absolutely essential to render this corps of artillery efficient when 
the next war breaks upon us. 

But to get back to our subject. After the Act of 1815, as we 
recede from the time of war, we again find its experiences forgotten 
or lost. The Act of March 2nd, 1821, did away with the organiza- 
tions which the experiences of war had evolved—the regiments of 
field artillery and the corps of artillery—and in their places we find 
four regiments of artillery of nine companies each. But, unlike all 
the regiments which had preceded them, these are not regiments of 
field artillery, for the act itself provides that only. one company in 
each is to be equipped as “light” artillery, meaning, of course, what 
we call now horse artillery. The then secretary of war undertook 
to equip a company as a mounted battery, but the idea was soon 
abandoned, as it was found to be expensive to provide forage for the 
horses! The act of July 5th, 1838, added one company to each regi- 
ment, and that of March 3d, 1842, two more, making twelve compa- 
nies to a regiment. 

Matters now moved on until we were again confronted by war 
with Mexico, with four mounted batteries at our disposal. By the 
act of March 3d, 1847, four additional companies were authorized to 
be organized and equipped as light artillery, still meaning horse 
artillery. Of all these batteries the only one ever equipped as horse 
artillery as the law provided was Ringold’s. 

However, this war was much of a “walk-over” on our part. 
Scott’s army of some 10,000 men was no more than the equivalent 
of a modern division, and the few batteries of field artillery we then 
had were quite sufficient for the work in hand, and they acquitted 
themselves with surpassing brilliancy and efficiency, not surpassed in 
the annals of any wars, only to be disgraced by six of the eight bat- 
teries being dismounted after the war was over, March 31st, 1857, 
although the law provided that they should be equipped even as horse 
artillery. The artillery seems to have had no “friends at court” and 
all of their magnificent services went for naught. 
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Finally war again confronted us, in 1861, and the 5th Regiment 
Light Artillery was added by the President’s proclamation of May 
3d, and the act of July 29th, 1861. 

That a malign influence existed in the war department of the 
greatest intensity against artillery, especially the field artillery at 
this time, is well known to all old army officers, and this has been the 
case ever since the Mexican war; why it existed is not a matter of 
great moment now, but during the war of the Rebellion it worked 
incalculable injury to the army and the country, and especially to the 
artillery, then practically exclusively field artillery, as it was in the 
Revolution. 

The importance of placing on a field artillery footing every com- 
pany of the old regiments that could by any means be made available 
was quickly appreciated; and for the reason that the enemy was not 
a marine power, it became the easier and more reasonable thing to 
do, to take for this work the companies from the sea coast as well 
as those from the interior. August 23d, 1861, General Barry, chief 
of artillery Army of the Potomac, addressed General McClellan on 
the subject as follows: “To insure success, it is of vital importance 
that the army should have an overwhelming force of field artillery. 
To render this the more effective, the field batteries should, as far 
as possible, consist of regular troops.” Backed by the earnest repre- 
sentations of the commanding general, this soon had the effect of 
bringing into that army, as field batteries, half the regular artillery 
of the United States. 

That portion of the regular artillery which was not with the army 
of the Potomac served elsewhere in the field, save only four companies 
which remained in permanent works, these were “H” and “K” of the 
second and “B” and “D” of the third, which were not at any time 
equipped as field artillery. All except those mentioned were at one 
time or another during the Civil war organized and equipped as 
either horse or mounted artillery. 

I have before me a copy of the Instructions for Field Artillery, 
1860, compiled by the light artillery board, whose members were, 
Brevet Major William H. French, captain Fifth Artillery; William F. 
Barry, captain Second Artillery; and Brevet Major Henry J. Hunt, 
captain Second Artillery. 

From which the following is pertinent to the subject in hand: 
“The proportion of field artillery to other arms varies generally be- 
tween the limits of one and four pieces to 1,000 men, according to 
the force of the army; the character of the troops of which it is 
composed; the force and character of the enemy; the nature of the 
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country which is the theatre of the war, and the character of the 
war. The value and importance of an efficient artillery increases in 
proportion as the troops with which it serves are undisciplined and 
uninstructed.” Hence the persistency with which the chief of artillery 
urged the necessity for an overwhelming force of field artillery com- 
prised so far as possible of regulars. Again, “The effect of field 
artillery is generally in proportion to the concentration of its fire,’ 
and, “the service of batteries assigned to brigades or divisions of 
cavalry and infantry is special, and, to a great extent, subordinate 
to the operations of the troops to which they are attached as auxiliar- 
ies. The artillery reserve is commanded by a superior officer of ar- 
tillery, and constitutes a distinct arm of battle, under the immediate 
orders of the general commanding.” 

It is further stated that “The employment of field artillery, 
according to the various conditions of service, is a subject of such 
extent and importance as precludes any attempt to treat it in this 
work.” This work being a drill manual, and not a tactics for light 
artillery. That General Barry and General Hunt, who succeeded him 
as chief of artillery, Army of the Potomac, were exceptionally accom- 
plished and well informed field artillery officers, events were soon 
to prove. But with what obstacles they had to struggle, few aré 
aware. 

To follow the evolutions of field artillery organizations we have 
recourse to Artillery in the Rebellion, by General John C. Tidball, 
a shining light as a leader of this arm of the service in this same 
Army of the Potomac. 

At the commencement of its organization, soon after the battle 
of Bull Run, its artillery consisted of nine imperfectly equipped 
batteries, of thirty-nine guns, 650 men, and about 400 horses. By 
the following March (1862), these numbers had swelled to ninety-two 
batteries, of 520 guns, 12,500 men and 11,000 horses, fully equipped 
and in readiness for active field service. Of this force, thirty batteries 
were regulars and sixty-two volunteers. 

This army was organized during the fall of 1862 into eleven 
divisions of infantry, to each of which were assigned four field bat- 
teries, one of which was a regular battery while the other three were 
volunteers. The purpose of this arrangement was that the regular 
battery should serve as an object lesson to the volunteers. The reg- 
ular officers, who were thus set before them as fuglemen, were, as a 
rule, of superior fitness for the work; many of them had seen war 
_ service in Mexico and understood the requirements of campaigning ; 
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nearly all had, as subalterns, served tours of duty in light batteries— 
batteries then of unsurpassed excellence—and understood the internal 
economy of this complicated branch of the service. The senior cap- 
tain of the four batteries of each division was styled, more through 
courtesy than anything else, chief of artillery for the division, and had 
a vague sort of supervision over the whole. Field officers of artillery 
found no place in this arrangement, for organization it can scarcely 
be called. At first glance it may appear that this arrangement of bat- 
teries was all that could be required for their efficient service in the 
field, but subsequent campaigns developed its weakness. The bat- 
teries, well equipped and fairly well instructed, were as though a 
multitude of well equipped and instructed companies of infantry 
had been assembled and, without higher organization, sent to the field. 
There was no gradation of rank and command, which began and ended 
with the battery commanders, and the batteries were attached like 
excrescences to incongruous commands of infantry, which, by the 
way, is almost precisely the condition of our field artillery in this year 
1902, excepting for a few extra majors of the corps of artillery in 
command instead of one of the captains and a “subsequent campaign,” 
only one, would soon develop its weakness, just as was done in the 
Civil War. 

In addition to the batteries thus assigned to divisions an artillery 
reserve was formed consisting of eighteen batteries. This reserve 
was organized into three brigades, one of which consisted of four 
horse batteries for service with the cavalry. 

The Artillery Reserve was a complete organization in itself, with 
its own distinct commander, staff and supply departments. It was 
in fact the only complete artillery organization and command in that 
army until the assembling of the batteries of each corps into brigades 
in the winter of 1863-4.‘ The fact of its being thus organized con- 
ferred upon it the power of maintaining itself in the most complete 
state of efficiency, and it was, therefore, relied on with confidence. 

Right here it might be well to point out the fact that, in striving 
for a proper organization for our field artillery, instead of calling 
our administrative and tactical unit also, a regiment, we should call 
it an artillery division, consisting of two or three brigades, and we 
shall at once have what General Tidball has described this artillery 
reserve to be, a complete organization in itself, self contained and 
always to be relied on. For, he continues, the name “Artillery Re- 
serve” was a misnomer; it was in reality an artillery division, and, 
instead of being a reserve, in the ordinary acceptance of that term, 
was generally the first in the fight. When a corps commander wanted 
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batteries for any emergency, having no reserve of his own, he invari- 
ably sent to the reserve for them. 

The fact of batteries being assigned to divisions made division 
commanders chary of parting with them, and they gave them up, 
though but temporarily, only after many objections and often with 
delays fatal to the object in view. All who had comprehensive ex- 
perience with artillery during the war will remember many instances 
of this kind within their own observations. 

Having given General Tidball’s sketch of the field artillery organ- 
izations, so called, it is now necessary to seek for the causes of the 
defects in the rank and command, administration, etc. 

Birkhimer in his history of the artillery of the United States Army 
points out the erroneous idea that seems to have been so tenaciously 
held by the War Department that a battery was of necessity the unit 
of the artillery arm. This was carried so far that during the first 
period of the war, captains of the regular artillery were not permitted 
to accept colonelcies of volunteer regiments, it being claimed that 
their services were much more valuable as battery commanders than 
as regimental commanders; that while there was an abundance of 
good material elsewhere for colonels of volunteers, capable battery 
commanders were more rare. Nor could they even hope to secure 
volunteer commissions in their own arm of. the service. General 
Order No. 126, 1862, from the War Department provided that “as a 
general rule, artillery will be called for and received by batteries, thus 
rendering the field and staff unnecessary.” How preposterous that 
was is evident. A division under command of a major general, 120 
companies of 1¢0 men each, organized into twelve regiments, each 
with a complete outfit of field and staff, three brigades under brigadier 
generals, each provided by law with a complete staff for the supply 
of rations, clothing, ammunition, etc. 

But when it comes to ninety-two batteries, 520 guns, 700 or 800 
other carriages, 12,500 men, and 11,000 horses, not only are general 
officers not even thought of at all, but field and staff officers are not 
provided by law or otherwise, save at extremity, although the supplies 
for the horses alone are a matter of much greater trouble than for the 
men of an infantry division. 

As far as possible the War Department suffered no army organ- 
ization that required field officers of artillery, the consequence was 
that but few, even of the limited number who were mustered in as 
volunteers, had legitimate commands. They were, in the slang -of 
the time, “‘sent a fishing,” and were assigned to this or that duty, it 
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is difficult to tell what ; but certain it is they were not performing duty 
in their appropriate spheres as artillery commanders. Of the field 
officers of the regular service quite a number became general officers 
of volunteers and were assigned to infantry commands; others were 
placed on duty in the various States as mustering and disbursing 
officers in connection with the enrollment of volunteers, anything but 
duty with their own arm of the service in the field, where their 
services were so urgently needed. 

Quite differently were field artillery matters provided in the Con- 
federate Army, and, whereas its material was greatly inferior to our 
own, and generally its numbers also, it will become quite evident as 
the record unfolds, that their splendid services were due far more to 
a superior organization than to anything else. To begin with, the 
laws of the Confederacy allowed general and field officers at the rate 
of a brigadier-general to every eighty guns, or thirteen batteries; a2 
colonel to every forty guns, or seven batteries; a lieutenant-colonel 
to every twenty-five guns, or four batteries, and a major to every 
twelve guns, or two batteries; and, although the legal complement 
may never have been appointed, still it appears from the records that 
their battalions, made up of independent batteries, were always com- 
manded by a field officer, while many of them had more than one 
officer of that rank. 

Neither the brigades of the Union nor the battalions of the Con- 
federate artillery were creations authorized by law; they sprang out 
of the dire necessities of war, supplanting the battery as the artillery 
fighting and, to a great extent, as the administrative unit, the progress 
of the war only demonstrating more clearly their efficiency. The 
Confederates, however, clearly “got there first with the best organ- 
ization,” and by so doing gave us no end of trouble. 

To follow the evolution of the organization of the field artillery 
during the War of the Rebellion, commencing with the Army of the 
Potomac in its first campaign in the peninsula of Virginia: 

The divisions numbered eleven, averaging between 9,000 and 
10,000 men each, divided into five corps. To each division were 
attached four batteries of six guns each, in addition to the artillery 
reserve containing 106 guns, making a total of 346 guns. For com- 
mand and management of this large force of artillery the only general 
and field officers were, one brigadier-general, four colonels, three 
lieutenant-colonels and three majors, a number obviously wholly in- 
sufficient. In number of men alone it was equal to an ordinary 
division of infantry which would have at least four times as many 
of each of the foregoing grades. 
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McClellan was finally forced to make a stand at Malvern Hill. 
Just as the sun was setting the enemy made his last and most de- 
termined assault, in which he brought up his entire strength. This 
assault fell entirely upon Porter’s corps. The corps to his right was 
unable to afford him immediate assistance, and it seemed as though 
he must give way to overwhelming pressure against him. But at 
this critical moment the batteries of the Artillery Reserve—it will 
be remembered as the only really organized, self contained and reli- 
able artillery in that army—were pushed forward by Colonel H. J. 
Hunt, who opened with every gun for which he could find position. 
An almost continuous battery of about sixty guns was thus opened on 
the enemy, crushing him back into the woods, from which he did 
not again return. The losses in the campaign were, Union 15,849, 
Confederate 15,882. J 

At the supreme moment the only really organized artillery force 
of the Army undoubtedly saved it from a great disaster, while the 
other artillery units, which should have been organized, had signally 
failed in performing many duties which should otherwise have been 
easy of accomplishment. This was soon followed by Pope’s cam- 
paign ending in the second Bull Run, in which there were some heavy 
battles, and much desultory fighting, the general character of which 
was such as to afford but few lessons as to either the proper or im- 
proper use of artillery. 

Following this was the Antietam campaign. McClellan was re- 
stored to command and lost no time in gathering together this de- 
moralized mass of artillery and started in search of the enemy, reor- 
ganizing his army on the march. In this respect there was not so 
much change as in the infantry. The batteries, although suffering 
from the general depression of the late campaign under Pope, were 
still intact as units, and in good condition. The Artillery Reserve, 
that solid rock of dependence, had not been meddled with and was 
still complete in its organization. 

McClellan’s moving force consisted of seven corps and one divis- 
ion of another. These corps were necessarily small, numbering in 
reality but little more than the “divisions” in the Confederate service. 
Divisions were, likewise, proportionally small. As a rule the artillery 
was attached to these small divisions, two or three batteries to each, 
except that in the First Corps they were attached to brigades, one to 
each brigade. As the brigades were very small, averaging only from 
twelve to fifteen hundred men in line, the margin left for efficient 
service of the batteries of this corps was reduced to a minimum, as 
‘was demonstrated in the battle that soon followed. In the Twelfth 
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Corps the batteries were attached to neither divisions nor brigades, 
but were merely a group, nominally under the direction of the senior 
captain. With the exception of the Reserve, a greater lack of uni- 
formity and proper organization can hardly be imagined. 

While the infantry of the two opposing armies was almost identi- 
cal in point of numbers, McClellan was greatly superior in artillery. 
Lee had on the field seventy-three batteries of 288 guns; McClellan 
had fifty-five batteries of 322 guns, a difference in favor of the latter 
of thirty-four guns. But this disparity was more than compensated 
for by Lee’s superiority of organization, which was that of the bat- 
talion system. Each of the infantry divisions; which in strength 
were about double those of McClellan’s, had attached to it a battalion 
of from four to seven batteries. These battalions were commanded 
by colonels or lieutenant-colonels, seldom by majors, and never by 
captains taken from their batteries. Each battalion was provided 
with a complete staff, both tactical and administrative, sufficient for 
all purposes of war then or now. 

All of Jackson’s twenty-two batteries were thus assigned, but of 
Longstreet’s twenty-nine, eight constituted a battalion of reserve. 
thus preceding by several years the celebrated German divisional and 
corps artillery organization. 

In addition to all of which Lee had a reserve of twenty-two bat- 
teries organized into four battalions, commanded by a brigadier-gen- 
eral. This system of organization and command enabled the batteries 
to be used when and where most needed. 

McClellan’s artillery, with the exception of the Artillery Reserve, 
had no higher organization whatever than the individual battery, and 
those were attached, as before stated, in Hooker’s Corps to brigades, 
one battery to each brigade; in the other corps to divisions, without 
any commanders other than the individual senior battery commanders, 
who had no staff, either tactical or administrative. In the entire 
army of more than 60,000 men in line, outside of the Artillery Reserve, 
there was but one field officer of artillery—a major—-on duty with 
the artillery. The consequence was that although all of the batteries 
were engaged at one time or another during the battle, they were, as 
a rule, employed in such a desultory manner as greatly to weaken 
their effort as a whole. In only one or two instances were batteries 
massed so as to give decisive blows. The fact of their being tied down 
to the narrow limits of small infantry commands rendered their em- 
ployment, other than in a scattered and feeble manner, impracticable. 
This was notably the case on the right, where the chief attack was on 
Jackson’s left along the Hagerstown road. 
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The Artillery Reserve was organized into three battalions, with 
three field officers for the whole, one of whom, Major Arndt, was 
killed on the first day of the battle. Most of the batteries of the Re- 
serve were, however, detached temporarily to supplement the batteries 
of the divisions, and even this, the only artillery organization worthy 
the name, was thus, to a degree, emasculated. 

As previously stated, Hooker’s ten batteries were attached, one to 
each of his ten brigades, each brigade numbering about 1,000 men 
actually in line. The ground over which Hooker was to advance, and 
did advance, was less than half a mile wide and mostly covered with 
woods. As he had about 10,000 men in line it is readily seen that he 
had but little room left for batteries. Some of the batteries, however, 
managed to get in and did heroic service, but most of them were 
unable to follow their brigades, and were of but little real service 
in action. The same thing obtained with the seven batteries of the 
Twelfth Corps, when the latter advanced under Mansfield over the 
same ground a little while afterwards. 

Most of the batteries of these two corps were employed at the 
most critical period of battle, and while the infantry to which they 
were attached was engaged in a life and death struggle in their front. 

On the left of the ground then being fought over, between it and 
the Antietam, were knolls and secondary ridges, admirably adapted 
to artillery, and in such. position that batteries occupying them could 
have taken Jackson in flank, enfilading his lines, and disorganizing 
his masses about the Dunker church. 

The advantages of these positions did not probably come under 
Hooker’s own observation, and he had no chief of artillery to point 
them out to him. It was certainly not the province of his battery 
commanders; in fact, it would have been highly improper for them 
to have left their commands to search the battle field for positions for 
their batteries. Had the batteries been organized into brigades or 
battalions, as were those of the enemy, the commanders of them could 
have thrown out to this position a dozen or so batteries, the fire 
from which on Jackson’s flank would probably have enabled Hooker 
not only to hold that which he at first gained, but to gain still more. 
But the system of tying down batteries to the limits of small infantry 
commands did not admit of this fredom; consequently Jackson was 
unmolested on his flank by Hooker’s batteries, many of which were 
in enforced idleness while his infantry was being beaten and driven 
back. 

Hooker in his advances got as far as the edge of the woods in which 
stands the Dunker church, but no further. At the far side of this 
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strip of timber, towards Jackson’s left, is an eminence upon which 
Stuart posted his horse batteries and some other artillery. This 
proved of the greatest service to Jackson, as it gave the left of his 
line a firm point of rest, and enabled him to use his artillery upon any 
troops advancing beyond the Dunker church. In the same manner 
Hooker’s batteries could have served him if they had been stationed 
a little to the left of the ground over which he was forging his way 
against Jackson. 

Hooker had now been engaged about two hours, and the enemy 
had already commenced to force back his shattered brigades, when 
Mansfield came to his relief with the Twelfth Corps. This veteran 
officer was killed while examining the ground over which his corps 
was to advance and the command devolved upon General Williams. 
This corps went into action about 7,000 strong, to which was attached 
seven batteries, under one of the captains as an alleged chief of artil- 
lery. The batteries were not attached to either divisions or brigades, 
but were supposed to be directed by the corps commander through 
his chief of artillery. The facts were that the batteries received little 
or no direction from any one. The infantry pushed forward into the 
woods to struggle with the enemy and was lost to view, while most 
of the batteries remained behind. 

The Twelfth Corps, with some assistance from fragments of the 
First, forced the enemy back to the Dunker church wood and partly 
beyond. Here the Union troops became exposed to Stuart’s artillery 
and other batteries judiciously posted, and Jackson, having by this 
time been reinforced from Longstreet’s wing, the Twelfth Corps 
was in turn driven back to within a thousand yards of the line occu- 
pied by the enemy in the morning. In thus falling back the batteries 
in rear were unmasked and their fire, together with that of the infantry, 
caused the enemy to stay his pursuit and take shelter in the woods 
and behind the ledges of outcropping rocks. 

The repulse of the enemy gave opportunity to rearrange the lines 
and reorganize the commands, now in considerable confusion. The 
masses of batteries, which had been crowded out of action to the 
front, or from want of proper command and supervision now being 
unmasked, came into battery in considerable groups; but the fact re- 
mains that this circumstance was not due to foresight and their proper 
handling, but to exactly the reverse. Had it been properly handled 
in the fight, the retreat would probably never have occurred. The 
reasons why this did not obtain have already been stated. It seems 
that for want of artillery officers of proper rank to exercise command 
over the batteries, a division commander had been assigned to the duty 
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of collecting the batteries and placing them in position at last. It 
was not until the following year, 1863, that these glaring defects of 
organization and command of artillery were corrected. 

While the artillery had but little opportunity to show what it was 
capable of doing, it nevertheless did invaluable service in finally re- 
pulsing the enemy and establishing a new line for the infantry. Under 
the circumstances it is astonishing that the batteries did so much in the 
battle. Some of them, pushing their way forward, fought with the 
enemy at the muzzles of their guns, and, although often tangled up 
in the woods, lost but one gun, and the battery from which it was 
lost was so fortunate as to bring from the field one of the enemy's 
guns in its stead. 

Owing to the defective artillery system of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, the quantity of ammunition expended was greatly out of propor- 
tion to the good accomplished. Brigade and division commanders 
always wanted their batteries to fire whether their positions enabled 
them to do so with effect or not, and battery commanders themselves, 
desirous of not being backward, accepted the situation without 
question. 

At the commencement of the Antietam campaign General Hunt 
was appointed chief of artillery for the Army of the Potomac, a po- 
sition which he ably and satisfactorily filled until the close of the war. 
Up to this time he had commanded the Artillery Reserve, which gave 
him the experience which enabled him to perceive the glaring defects 
of the artillery system, or want of system in vogue. From this time 
on he was untiring in his efforts to secure an organization of greater 
efficiency, but the system had already worn a groove from which it 
was difficult to extract it, and it was not until after the disastrous 
Chancellorsville campaign that he succeeded in effecting a change 
from the dispersed system to one of concentration by uniting the 
batteries of each corps into one brigade under commanders of appro- 
priate rank and official influence. 

General Barry, the former chief of artillery, was assigned to duty 
in Washington as inspector of artillery, a new office, the functions of 
which comprised supervision over artillery matters pertaining to all 
the armies in the field. Up to this time there had been no one to col- 
lect and systematize data upon this branch and make it available for 
use in the War Office. The consequence was that things went a great 
deal at hap-hazard, resulting often in grave blunders; as, for instance, 
upon one occasion some batteries were required without delay for a 
certain expedition. The official in the War Office, looking over the 
returns, found batteries here and there, at places in the North, ap- 
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parently available for service at the front, and these were accordingly 
ordered to join the expedition forthwith. But when they reported it 
was discovered that they had neither guns, horses, nor other equip- 
ments of batteries ready for the field, only the officers and men, bat- 
teries only in name. 

There was no chief of artillery, with a bureau in Washington, to 
regulate such matters, and it was practically to supply this deficiency 
that the temporary office of inspector was created. 

It was during the Antietam campaign that the horse batteries of 
the Army of the Potomac began to become identified with the cavalry 
service, and it was during this campaign that the latter service began 
to walk alone. Up to this time the four batteries of horse artillery 
had divided their services between the cavalry and infantry. When 
advancing up the Peninsula they were with the cavalry in advance, 
and retiring down the Peninsula assisted to cover the rear. They ac- 
companied it when endeavoring to discover Lee’s intentions and move- 
ments prior to the battle of Antietam, but in that as well as in most of 
the principal battles of both campaigns, they fought with the infantry, 
and established for themselves a distinguished reputation. After the 
Antietam campaign they began to serve exclusively with the cavalry 
brigades, but it was not until after the Chancellorsville campaign in 
the following year that they became a permanent fixture to the cavalry, 
which by this time had become greatly increased in numbers. The 
Antietam and Chancellorsville campaigns had so developed the func- 
tions and use of horse artillery as to call for an additional number of 
batteries. Accordingly, immediately after Chancellorsville, four ad- 
ditional batteries were so equipped and placed in readiness for the 
Gettysburg campaign, and still another battery came in by absorption 
with the cavalry division of Stahl from the Valley of Virginia. These 
nine batteries were organized into two brigades, each under its senior 
captain, who was assisted in his duties, at last, by a suitable staff, 
and with supply departments necessary for independent and efficient 
service. But as the law did not make provisions for all the necessary 
staff, this could only be secured by the detail of the necessary officers 
from the different batteries, thus inevitably impairing their efficiency. 

This was in the spring of 1863, and these two brigades were the 
first properly organized artillery commands—the Artillery Reserve 
excepted—in the Army of the Potomac, or, for that matter, in any 
of the Federal armies. The long and wearing service required of the 
batteries serving with cavalry suggested that, ordinarily, the brigades 
should alternate in the performance of it, thus affording them time 
and opportunity, between terms of duty, to refit and recuperate. As 
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a matter of fact, the want of mobility due to the heavy loads behind 
the teams, when the twelve pounder gun was used for horse artillery, 
which was frequently the case, was responsible for the disability of 
the teams. This was a light field gun, never intended for horse artil- 
lery service, and far too heavy to enable the teams to keep pace with 
cavalry as the amount of work on the artillery horse was far too 
great. When eight horses to a team were used, as was frequently 
the case, especially in the Western armies, conditions were more near- 
ly equal. For successful service with cavalry, it is manifestly neces- 
sary that the work imposed upon the horses of the horse artillery 
teams must be no greater than that for the cavalry horses, which, of 
course, means that the loads for the teams must be adjusted to the 
work required. 

When the three-inch rifle was used in horse artillery with one 
chest removed from the abnormally heavy caisson, thereby reducing 
its weight to that of the gun and its limber, the cavalry could never 
ride away from these batteries, no matter how hard or far the march- 
ing, for the work done by the horses in each arm was very nearly 
equal. 

It is not out of place here to remark that the service of field batter- 
ies differs essentially from any other branch of the service. While it 
has the ordinary duties of both infantry and cavalry, it has, in addition, 
that which belongs to the artillery as a specialty. A battery, to be 
efficient, must be complete in all its parts, in its personnel, its horses, 
its guns and carriages, its ammunition and its means of repair. It 
moves and operates as a whole, the strength of which is measured by 
its weakest part. An infantry or cavalry regiment may become great- 
ly reduced in numbers, but that which remains is proportionally as 
efficient as before. Not so with a battery, which to be efficient, must 
be complete in all its parts; in officers, men, horses, and material. 

Pre-eminently is this the case with batteries of horse artillery, the 
service of which with cavalry frequently requires them to be remote, 
for indefinite periods, from sources of supply. 

In the Fredericksburg campaign the Army of the Potomac was 
commanded by Burnside and consisted of eight corps. The cavalry 
division was commanded by Pleasanton. The artillery consisted of 
373 guns, including twenty-four of’ horse batteries and eight siege 
guns. 

The Artillery Reserve, which had received fostering care from 
McClellan, and which had done him such good service, was now under 
command of Colonel William Hays, and consisted of eighteen bat- 
teries, of eighty-eight guns, including the eight siege guns and four 
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batteries of horse artillery. This left fifty-seven batteries, of 285 
guns, distributed in the usual manner to infantry divisions, from two 
to four batteries to each division. For the command of all this artil- 
lery, equal in magnitude and importance to an army corps, there were 
but one brigadier-general (the chief of artillery of the Army) ; three 
colonels ; two lieutenant-colonels and two majors. 

At Fredericksburg Lee took position on Marye’s Heights, having 
sixty-six batteries of 264 guns, of which not less than 200 were in 
position on the ridge, while the remainder were near at hand for such 
service as might be required of them. In support of this formidable 
artillery he had upwards of 78,000 infantry present for duty. It was 
across the river, over the low ground, and against this formidable 
rampart, that Burnside decided to hurl his brave army, the river 
at this part being about 200 yards wide, unfordable, and to be crossed 
only by pontoon bridges. 

While many changes had been made in the Army of the Potomac 
but few had been made in the Army of Northern Virginia. Lee’s 
artillery system was the same as at Antietam, that is, it was organ- 
ized into battalions of from four to six batteries each, each commanded 
by a colonel or lieutenant-colonel, while each two or three batteries 
were under majors. Each division of infantry had one of these bat- 
talions attached to it, and each corps had a reserve of two battalions. 
Here we have the famous so-called German organization of the 
Franco-Prussian war to perfection in so far as respects the battalions. 
In addition to all this there was an army reserve of four battalions. 
The chief of artillery was a brigadier-general. It will thus be seen 
that the principle of rank somewhat commensurate with command, 
down through all of the grades, was recognized as much for artillery 
as for other arms of the service. 

All of these vital essentials were wanting in the Army of the Po- 
tomac except in the Artillery Reserve. 

Burnside’s army on the morning of the battle, (December 13th, 
1863), numbered 113,000 for duty, of which about 80,000 crossed 
the river. 

When it was determined to make the attack directly across the 
river against the front of Lee’s position, all available artillery was 
posted upon the projecting bluffs of the Heights of Stafford in order, 
as stated by General Hunt, chief of artillery, to control the enemy’s 
movements on the plain, to reply to and silence his batteries along 
the crest of his ridge; to command the town; to cover and protect 
the throwing of bridges and crossing of the troops, and to protect 
the left flank of the army from attack in the direction of Massaponax 
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Creek. For this reason it was necessary to cover the entire length 
with artillery posted in such positions as were favorable to these pur- 
poses. All the artillery, except one battery for each division, was 
withdrawn from the corps and temporarily attached to the Artillery 
Reserve, and all arranged into four divisions. The right division, 
under Colonel Hays, consisted of forty rifles, including six twenty 
pounders. The right centre, under Colonel Tompkins, consisted of 
twenty-four rifles.and fourteen twelve pounders, Napoleons. The left 
center, under Colonel Tyler, consisted of twenty-seven rifles, of which 
seven were 4.5-inch, and eight twenty pounders, the rest being three- 
inch guns. The left division, under Captain De Russey, consisted of 
forty-four rifles, of which eight were twenty pounders, and the re- 
mainder three-inch. Altogether there were 149 guns thus posted. 
Eighteen batteries—about 100 guns, chiefly twelve pounders, Napol- 
eons—remained with the infantry divisions, and in addition there were 
four horse batteries of six guns each for cavalry service, making the 
grand total of 273 pieces thus disposed of. Hunt’s instructions for 
the operations of each of these four divisions of batteries, so full, 
clear and practical as to be a model for all such operations, were car- 
ried out to the letter. 

The batteries of each artillery division were stationed near their 
appointed places, but kept out of view of the enemy until the night 
preceding the laying of the bridges, when they were brought forward 
and each posted in its appropriate place. The enemy occupied the 
town in considerable force, and resisted the laying of the two upper 
bridges until six batteries of twelve pounder Napoleons were brought 
down and so riddled the houses as to drive out all except a few 
sharpshooters who, screening themselves in the cellars and behind 
strong walls, still prevented the laying of the bridges. As the infantry 
divisions crossed the bridges they were rejoined by the batteries bor- 
rowed from them for the purpose before stated. In this way nineteen 
batteries of 104 guns passed over with Sumner’s command, but it 
being manifest that so many could not find space there for employ- 
ment, all except seven were recalled. Those remaining took a promi- 
nent part in the struggle the next day. 

Twenty-three batteries of 106 guns crossed with Franklin, and 
this being in open ground there was ample space for all of them. 
The development of the attack on this flank was such as to give active 
employment to all, and some of them were severely engaged. 

Although the batteries of Franklin’s command were attached in 
the usual way to divisions, the management of them in this battle 
was intrusted to Colonel Wainwright and Captain Ayers, the chiefs 
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of artillery of the two corps, and were thus enabled to perform such 
excellent service as to elicit praise, even from the enemy. They 
were held well in hand, and time and opportunity were not lost in 
hunting them scattered about with divisions or brigades. They were 
always available where most needed. Jackson, in his report, states: 
“The artillery of the enemy was so judiciously posted as to make 
an advance of our troops across the plain very hazardous.” Jackson 
was an old artilleryman and this he gives as a reason for not having 
followed up the repulse which he gave to part of Franklin’s command. 

Burnside failed to carry Marye’s Heights and the troops returned 
to their former camps. The only creditable thing about this battle 
was the sterling soldierly qualities evinced by the troops, and the 
only useful thing was the practical lesson given them in crossing 
a river in the presence of an enemy, and in this the artillery was 
prominent. 

In the Chancellorsville campaign, which now followed under 
Hooker’s command, General Hunt in his report of the operations of 
the artillery says, “It will perhaps hardly be believed that for the 
command and management in their operations of the artillery of 
this army, consisting of 412 guns, 980 artillery carriages, 9,543 men 
and officers and 8,544 horses, besides the large ammunition trains, 
there were but five field officers of artillery in the army, and from 
the scarcity of officers of inferior grades these officers had miserably 
insufficient staffs.” 

In number of officers and men alone this command was equal to 
an ordinary division of infantry with a major-general for its com- 
mander, together with three brigadiers and about thirty-five colonels 
and other regimental field officers. The comparison requires no com- 
ment. 

To make matters still worse, if possible, and as a preliminary to 
this unfortunate campaign, Hooker deprived his faithful and skillful 
chief of artillery—General Hunt—of all except administrative con- 
trol over the artillery, and had placed no one in actual command. 
The artillery on the field was literally without a head, and it was, 
too, a field, which, on account of its peculiar topographical features, 
pre-eminently demanded a head, and not only a head, but, from the 
head down to the individual battery, a proper gradation of command 
and supervision. There was no one on the field whose special business 
it was to look for eligible positions for batteries, and having found 
them, with authority to post them there, and to command them when 
so posted; to select rifle batteries for positions requiring such guns 
and smooth-bores for service adapted to their kind. It was not until 
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after disaster had befallen his army, and everything was in confu- 
sion, that Hooker recalled his chief of artillery and invested him 
with authority to restore order. If what was then done as restora- 
tion had before been done as a preventive, the probabilities are that 
Chancellorsville would have had another and entirely different history. 
After this inglorious campaign both armies returned to their former 
positions. Hays, Weed, Griffin, Terrell, Ayers and twenty-three 
other officers of artillery, upon whom were conferred the star of 
brigadier sooner or later, only Barry, Hunt, and for a short time 
Brannon, were continued upon artillery duties, all the rest were 
assigned to infantry commands, and this, too, when material for artil- 
lery commands was as plentiful as autumn leaves. Most of these 
officers had won their spurs in command of artillery and nothing else. 

Captain Best was not so fortunate. He commenced his war ser- 
vice as a captain, served as a corps chief of artillery—the command 
of a brigadier or major-general the world over—and the close of the 
war found him still a captain, in which grade he continued until, by 
regular promotion, he became a major two years after. 

The batteries of the Federal Artillery were armed and equipped 
to perfection, and to a fair extent were well instructed also, but here 
all that was good about the organization ended. The brilliant service 
of batteries was due to their own excellent qualities, and was in spite 
of the defects attending the method of using them. 

The official reports of the battle of Chancellorsville are laden with 
complaints that batteries could not have their chests replenished with 
ammunition. This was a direct result of attaching batteries to divi- 
sions, where they had to depend for their supplies upon division 
supply trains under quartermasters who knew little or nothing of 
artillery needs, particularly so as regards ammunition. 

It was not until the batteries of each corps were united into one 
brigade, with its own ammunition train under its own officers, that 
this great defect was remedied. 

While the batteries were crying out for ammunition at Chancel- 
lorsville there was an abundance of it with the division trains near 
by, but the batteries could not obtain it, so defective was the system. 
There seemed to be a jealous feeling towards the artillery, apparently 
on the ground that it was desirous of aggrandizing itself by getting 
control of its own affairs. 

This feeling has existed in our army ever since we have had an 
army, and is quite as strong, apparently, now as it ever was, why, 
no one can, or at least will, give any reason. 
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The next meeting of these two armies was upon the field of 
Gettysburg. 

On the oth of July, 1863, this campaign commenced. During the 
intervening month a very important change was effected in the 
organization of the artillery of this army. All campaigns and battles 
up to this time had so forcibly demonstrated the defects and weak- 
nesses of the former system as to convince all, except the most stolid, 
of the necessity of a change. General Hunt, still the able chief of 
artillery of that army, had given the subject careful study from the 
beginning, was thoroughly convinced of the immeasurably superior 
system of the Confederates, and had been persistent in his effort for 
a reform. 

Every defect of the former system was made manifest during the 
Chancellorsville campaign just concluded, and Hooker, still com- 
manding the Army of the Potomac, fow willing to listen to the 
suggestions and advice of his artillery chief, consented that the artil- 
lery should be formed into brigades of batteries, one for each army 
corps, two for the cavalry and four for the artillery reserve, each to be 
under its own distinct commander, who would receive his orders direct 
from the army corps commander. This was a long stride in advance ; 
but for reasons hereafter stated there were at first but few officers 
on duty with the army who were of suitable rank to command these 
brigades. General Hunt, in his report of the battle of Gettysburg, 
animadverting upon this defect says, “In my report of the battle of 
Chancellorsville I took occasion to call attention to the great evils 
arising from want of field officers for the artillery. The operations 
of this campaign, and especially the battle of Gettysburg, offered 
further proof, if such were necessary, of this mistaken policy of de- 
priving so important an arm of the officers necessary for managing it. 
In this campaign, for the command of sixty-seven batteries, 372 guns, 
with over 8,000 men and 7,000 horses, and all of the material and 
large ammunition trains, I had one general officer commanding the 
Reserve and but four field officers—two colonels, one lieutenant- 
colonel and one major—in the seven corps, the artillery of two were 
commanded by colonels, of one by a major, of three by captains, and 
of one by a lieutenant, taken from their. batteries for the purpose. 
The two brigades attached to the cavalry were commanded by cap- 
tains and there was but one field officer in the Reserve. The most 
of these commands in any other army would have been considered 
proper ones for a general officer. In no army would the command 
of the artillery of a corps be considered of less importance, to say the 
least, than that of a brigade of infantry. In none of our corps ought 
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the artillery commander to have been of less rank than a colonel, 
and in all of them should have been a proper proportion of field officers, 
with the necessary staff. * * * Not only does the service suffer, 
necessarily, from the great deficiency of officers of rank, but a policy 
which closes the doors of promotion to battery officers and places 
them and the arm itself under a ban, and degrades them in compari- 
son with other arms of the service, induces discontent, and has caused 
many of our best officers to seek positions, wherever they can find 
them, which will remove them from this branch of the service.” 

It will be noted that the general made no claim for suitable rank 
for his officers nor for himself. He was only a brigadier-general, 
but not of artillery. During this whole war, in which we at one time 
had more than a million of men on the rolls, there was never a single 
general officer of artillery appointed, with about a thousand batteries 
in the army. The constant plea was for field officers only, which in 
the other arms, together with generals galore, were as thick as leaves 
in Valambrosia. 

Gettysburg was the first battle of the Army of the Potomac in 
which the artillery as a whole was brought to the front, a fact due 
to the more efficient organization which it had just received. If the 
same thing had occurred at some of the other battles it is more than 
probable history would have had a different story to record. One 
of the main features of this battle was the grouping of batteries, 
thus giving to their fire the effect of concentration and mass. The 
history of this battle, like that of other battles, has been compiled 
chiefly from the reports of corps, division and brigade commanders, 
which, as a matter of course, do not enter into the reasons why the 
artillery was more efficient upon this than other occasions. It is a 
question so purely professional as not to belong to the popular or 
more ordinary accounts of the battle, and therefore the valuable lesson 
so forcibly demonstrated by this, the most momentous battle of the 
war, have been almost entirely overlooked. Gettysburg has been 
thoroughly discussed from every point of view except that of artil- 
lery, yet every account of the battle refers to the effectiveness of this 
arm. Scarcely any one of them omits to mention the distinguished 
part which it performed, but how this was brought about, and where- 
in the management of the batteries in this battle differed from that at 
Chancellorsville or other preceding battles, has been passed by as 
a mere technical or administrative question quite overshadowed by 
the magnitude of the conflict as a whole. 

The artillery of the Army of the Potomac had at last received 
the same efficient organization as that long in use in Lee’s army, and 
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at this battle the whole of the artillery of both armies was fought 
up to its fullest capacity and fully demonstrated the great power and 
influence in battle of this arm when properly managed. The adop- 
tion of the new system in the Army of the Potomac was so recent 
as not to be entirely complete in its details at the time of the battle, but, 
notwithstanding this, the advantages flowing from it were so numerous 
as to convince all of its utility, except the few still wedded to old 
ideas. 

With the exception of the artillery there were no important changes 
in our army, but immediately after Chancellorsville, Lee organized 
his army into three instead of two great corps, thus giving to his 
command the natural function of a right, left and centre. 


FEDERAL ARMY. 


Divisions. Brigades. Regiments. Batteries. 
First corps 7 33 
Second corps .... 10 
Third corps 
Fifth corps 
Sixth corps 
Eleventh corps .. 
Twelfth corps ... 
Cavalry 
Artillery reserve.. 


22 59 271 


Lond 
Bae oe a 2 


CONFEDERATE ARMY. 


Divisions. Brigades. Regiments. Batteries. 
Longstreet’s corps. 3 II 52 
Ewell’s corps .... 12 61 
Hill’s corps 13 57 
7 30 


43 200 69 about 300 guns. 


The field returns of the Army of the Potomac June 30th, 1863, 
show present for duty, 5,286 officers and 71,022 enlisted infantry. 
The artillery and cavalry aggregated about 16,600, making a grand 
total of 88,522. Taking the units as common would make the Con- 
federate total a fraction over 65,000. 

The losses in this campaign, nearly all on the field of Gettysburg, 
were: Federals, 2,834 killed, 13,709 wounded and 6,643 missing; 
total, 23,186, or 16,543 killed and wounded. Confederates, 2,655 
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killed, 12,599 wounded and 7,464 missing; total, 22,728, or 15,264 
killed and wounded. The losses on both sides in killed and wounded 
amounted to over 20 per cent. of the entire forces present. 

In the management of the artillery in the battle of July ist, that of 
the first corps by Colonel Wainwright, and that of the eleventh by 
Major Osborne, was skillful and effective, the only drawback being 
that they were without other field officers to assist them in locating 
the batteries, which the conditions of the battle required to be widely 
separated. They were also badly off for the necessary staff ; batteries 
had no officers to spare for this purpose, and the law made no provi- 
sion whatever. 

The battery brigade system was also so recent in origin as not 
yet to be in full completeness in this respect, but all the batteries of 
both corps were fully engaged, and almost invariably on the front 
line where they could do the best work. There were none standing in 
idleness because of being attached to divisions or brigades occupying 
positions where they could not operate, but all were put in where 
they could do the most good for the whole. 

There was no frittering away of infantry commands by the detail 
of regiments to act as supports to batteries. The whole infantry in 
line was the support. All the infantry was engaged and every gun 
of the artillery, and they formed mutual supports. The guns of the 
enemy, greatly superior in number in this fight, being skillfully hand- 
led and vigorously worked, caused some loss to the material of the 
Federal batteries, which, however, inflicted equal loss upon their 
adversaries. 

During the second day of the battle, taken as a whole, the fighting 
was the heaviest of either of the three days of the battle and the most 
critical to the Union Army. In it a large part of the Federal artillery 
had been engaged, and did work the nature and value of which was 
of the greatest importance. Neither the infantry nor the artillery, if 
alone, could have saved the field; it was only by their happy co- 
operation that this was done, and it is but fair that the artillery should 
receive due share of the credit for its part. The brigade system, 
notwithstanding its newness, worked admirably. By it the batteries 
were kept in hand and brought to their work to the best advantage. 
Division and brigade commanders were not hampered by care of 
them, but were enabled to give their undivided attention to their more 
legitimate duties, and it is but logical to presume that the good fight- 
ing done by the infantry was largely due to this fact. Many of the 
batteries had suffered severely during the day’s battle, and the night 
' following was devoted, in great part, to repairing damages, replenish- 
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ing ammunition chests and reducing and reorganizing such batteries 
as had lost so many men and horses as to be unable to work effi- 
ciently the full number of guns. 

Batteries too much disabled were withdrawn and replaced by 
others from the Artillery Reserve; otherwise there was no material 
change in the position of the artillery. 

When Lee had determined, on the third day, to launch Pickett’s 
famous assault, his battalion system enabled his chief of artillery 
to assemble his batteries and post them with great promptness. The 
same system, although so new in the Army of the Potomac, enabled 
Mead’s chief of artillery to handle his artillery with a promptness 
and efficiency before wholly unknown to that army. Under the old 
system of having batteries distributed to infantry divisions without 
any special commander, the decisive blows given by the artillery to 
the assaulting column would have been quite out of the question, 
and the final result of the battle extremely doubtful; it would prob- 
ably have been, as many previous battles of the Army of the Potomac 
had been, either an out-and-out defeat or, at best, but a Cadmean 
victory. 

After this battle five corps were consolidated into three, which 
gave to that army an efficiency it never before possessed, and gave 
to the artillery brigade of each corps about twelve batteries. These 
brigades were placed under a colonel with other field officers as as- 
sistants, together with a proper staff and complete supply departments 
and trains. 

The artillery was, after a continuous struggle of more than two 
years, at last upon its legs, and from this on moved without any 
hinderances, except occasional interference from those commanders 
not yet educated up to the progress of events and who still hankered 
to control it. 

Turning now to the great central army of the Union, that of the 
Ohio, afterwards the Army of the Cumberland, for an investigation 
of the evolution of the field artillery, it may be expected to hear an 
oft-told tale, and the expectation will not be disappointed. 

This army was first organized at and about Louisville, Kentucky, 
consisting, as first organized, of seven divisions of infantry, each of 
three brigades; some had four, but three was: the established rule. 
To each brigade was attached a field battery. Here, then, we begin 
with the A B C of field artillery organization, and may expect another 
long and bloody experience before our lesson is learned. In each 
division one of the battery commanders was designated as chief of 
artillery, but his functions were, as in the Army of the Potomac, 
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merely nominal, and those of the chief of artillery of this army were 
simply administrative, not those of actual command, and he had no 
staff whatever. ; 

The organization of the artillery, therefore, ascended no higher 
than the individual battery, the scope of service of which was limited 
to that of a small body of infantry. There was not, as in the Army 
of the Potomac, an Artillery Reserve, or any body of batteries to 
‘ compensate for the defects arising from the dispersion of the batteries 
to brigades. 

This writer served with this army from its inception until just 
before the battle of Chickamauga, in September, 1863. The battery 
attached to a brigade was considered by the brigade commander, and 
in fact it was, as much an integral unit of his brigade as any one of 
its four regiments. The solicitude for its safety was possibly as great 
as that of the regiments for their colors. The fighting in the early 
days of the war was generally a square stand-up, knock-down and 
drag-out affair, with the battery right in the middle of the scrap, 
greatly aiding its brigade to success with its fire, and many a time 
saving it from disaster in battle. In an advance, when the enemy 
appeared the battery was brought to the fore forthwith to “develop” 
him, “shelling-the-woods” was a well recognized custom. Every 
brigadier was as proud of his battery as a boy with a pack of fire- 
crackers, and never lost an opportunity to let it off, and it seemed 
in those days that his efficiency was measured by the amount of 
artillery ammunition expended and the noise made by his battery. 
In many a bloody battle this was true to the letter, but would not 
hold in innumerable skirmishes and the “development” of.an enemy 
when he was not present. General Tidball has forcibly pointed out 
how loath were brigade or division commanders to give up their bat- 
teries to any authority whatever. In the Army of the Cumberland 
this disinclination was no doubt even greater, for there was no reserve, 
and no example of the power of artillery when properly massed in 
battle. A brigadier in this army would much sooner have given up 
half his infantry regiments than his battery. Up to the battle of 
Stone River, then, no great object lesson in the proper uses of artil- 
lery had taken place, although much hard fighting had been done. 

In this battle, however, one of the most remarkable demonstrations 
of the kind in the history of the war was afforded, and this, too, de- 
spite the foresight of, or the opposition of, anyone. 

Rosecrans was the commander of the Army, which had been des- 
ignated as the Fourteenth Corps, and which he organized into the 
‘ “Right Wing” under McCook, the “Centre” under Thomas, and the 
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“Left Wing” under Crittenden. The divisions remained unchanged, 
usually consisting of three brigades of four regiments each, and to 
each brigade was attached a battery. Colonel Barnett, of the First 
Ohio Artillery, was chief of artillery, but exercised functions purely 
administrative, with scarcely a shadow of actual command. Each 
division, as already stated, had a nominal chief of artillery, only one 
of whom was a field officer—a major—who had over him a captain 
as chief of artillery of the “Wing” Colonel Barnett and his major 
were the only field officers of artillery in this entire army; the senior 
battery commander in each division, with one exception, acted, or 
was supposed to act, as its chief of artillery in addition to comman- 
ding his own battery. There was not a vestige of a staff for any chief 
of artillery, save that Colonel Barnett had his regimental staff at 
hand, and this would not have been the case had the War Office been 
able to prevent the acceptance of the First Ohio Light Artillery 
Regiment as a “regiment” instead of as individual batteries, accord- 
ing to its policy. But, fortunately, the “War Governor” of Ohio had 
a much greater influence with President Lincoln, and this regiment 
was accepted as a regiment of field artillery. But its batteries were 
scattered to the winds, and, like all the rest in that army, became 
orphans, without any of their own kin with authority and power to 
properly care for them. 

On December 30th, 1862, the day before the battle of Stone River 
commenced, Rosecrans had 41,421 infantry, 2,223 artillery (32 bat- 
teries, 185 guns), 3,296 cavalry; total present, 46,940; effective in line, 
43,400. Bragg had less infantry by ten regiments, about 4,000; the 
same number of cavalry, but only twenty-four batteries of about 120 
guns, his effective force in line being about 39,000. 

Both commanders had decided on an identical method of attack, 
that on his enemy’s right, in our army held by McCook’s “Wing.” 
Bragg was a born fighter from away back in his artillery days down 
in Mexico, and he was the “early bird” in this battle. 

McCook’s line, perpendicular to the Murfreesboro “Pike,” ex- 
tended out to the right through the dense thickets of cedar and woods 
grown up with underbrush to an extent rendering movements of ar- 
tillery almost impracticable off the few roads penetrating the grounds. 
His divisions were formed, each with two brigades in line and the 
third in reserve, all having their batteries with them, of course, even 
in the reserve line. 

The right of this line was out in the air with nothing to rest upon, 
“not even a mass of artillery and cavalry. Early in the morning the 
Confederates made the attack, Clebourne and Cheatham directly in 
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front, while Hardee, he of “Tactics” fame, with Wharton’s and Mc- 
Cowan’s divisions swung clear of McCook’s unprotected flank and 
completely enveloped it.. The result was that McCook was routed 
out of the woods, and his line, swinging on his left flank, forced back 
at almost right angles with its original position. The fighting all the 
while was most stubborn and often desperate. It was over ground 
little suited to the artillery, and Hardee could get but little through 
to aid him, while our own got out of the woods as best it could, and, 
in order to aid in rationing the men, feeding the horses, etc., a mass 
of it was collected in a vacant space in rear of McCook’s new line, to 
which its men, guns, caissons and what-not rallied, twenty-eight guns 
being lost. Hardee’s attack was finally brought to a stand, and Polk’s 
on the centre after many and desperate attempts failed. The next day, 
January Ist, 1863, the battle was not renewed. 

Rosecrans was trying hard to get into shape and Bragg to learn 
the situation. : 

Van Cleve’s division across the river was a menace to Polk’s 
flank, and Breckinridge was directed to dislodge him and crown the 
ridge with artillery for the double purpose of saving Polk’s flank and 
of enfilading the Federal line, and for this purpose ten twelve-pounder 
Napoleons were sent him in addititon to his own batteries. This 
attack was a powerful one and would soon have forced Van Cleve 
off the field. But in the meantime Captain Mendenhall, with some 
of the batteries of the troops near, and from the large partly disor- 
ganized mass in rear of McCook’s line, succeeded in getting fifty-two 
guns in position on Van Cleve’s right but across the river from him. 
These guns enfiladed the position, and as soon as Van Cleve was 
forced back, took Breckinridge’s whole line in flank. When this 
mass of artillery opened fire the effect was startling to friend and 
foe alike. The fire of this battery alone simply swept this mass of 
troops—the flower of the Confederate army—from the field. There 
was no infantry or cavalry combined with it, it was all artillery, pure 
and simple. The enemy could not come into battery, and left three 
guns on the field, the horses all being killed. This was the final scene 
of any consequence in this battle, and, so far as respected the artil- 
lery, one never to be forgotten by the spectators. 

But this splendid demonstration of the mighty power of a mass 
of guns on a battle field was in no wise the result of organization 
and foresight, but was almost altogether the result of luck, the pre- 
vious misfortunes of the battle, and was a thing never to have been 
expected at all. The successes of our enemies had driven a mass of 
more or less disorganized guns into a secure position in the rear of 
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our lines, where they at once began to refit and get into shape again, 
and it so happened that they were near at hand, or already in position, 
to turn their guns and open fire upon the attacking enemy across the 
river. For any one, even the general commanding, with all his author- 
ity, to have attempted to have collected such a battery of fifty-two 
guns from their brigades, and open fire in time, would have been 
utterly impossible. Under the conditions which existed at the time, 
when this battery of guns, mostly supposed out of the fight for the 
time at least, actually did open fire, its effects were apparently mar- 
velous in the extreme. As already stated, the artillery was held in 
high esteem in this army, no higher in any army, but that it could, 
under any conditions whatsoever, and without the aid of the infantry, 
sweep from the field a whole corps, horse, foot and artillery, was 
beyond the belief of the wildest visionary; perhaps none of its ablest 
officers would have made any such claim for the artillery. But the 
fact remained; efforts were commenced at once to devise some means 
of again collecting such a battery on a future battle field, without at 
the same time having to take a sound drubbing from the enemy to 
facilitate the desired concentration. 

In this battle the contending armies were more equally balanced 
than is generally the case in battle. It was a square fight, in which 
every division, brigade, regiment and battery of both sides partici- 
pated; every organization was reported in the list of losses, which 
exceeded twenty-five per centum for the forces engaged, a loss sel- 
dom reached in European battles, and but rarely excellel in any of the 
great battles of the Civil war. In all of this the batteries were in the 
thick of the fray and fighting for life. In so far as respects their 
proper handling in battle, their being attached individually to bri- 
gades precluded any such action. So soon, however, as disaster had 
destroyed the faulty arrangement, forced in part their concentration 
and given them freedom from such unnatural restraint, they natur- 
ally still further united for the common good, and gave, perhaps, the 
finest example of the power of a mass of artillery to be found in any 
great battle. 

After this battle of Stone River Rosecrans seems to have paid no 
attention to the artillery lesson that it should have taught, for his 
organization remained practically unchanged, the batteries still at- 
tached to brigades. Not so with Bragg, however ; he was an artillery- 
man, and his experience from his failure to collect sufficient artillery 
to drive home Polk’s attack upon our centre, and also no doubt the 
effect of our artillery fire upon Breckinridge’s attack, led him to 
organize his artillery by uniting the batteries of each division into a 
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battalion, to which was assigned an actual commander, a field officer 
of appropriate rank; and, in addition, each corps had its battalion of 
corps batteries, besides all of which there was an army reserve of 
several battalions. Here we have, as the result of our Civil War ex- 
perience, the establishment of the fundamental principles of the famed 
German artillery organization, worked out and applied by an army 
commander who was a distinguished artillery officer. 

On our part, the story of the battle of Chickamagua is but a 
repetition of that of Stone River, only that instead of one great con- 
centration of batteries which retrieved the fortunes of the battle, at 
the latter there were two such concentrations with like results, both 
brought about through the same means as at Stone River, temporary 
disaster. Batteries became seperated from their brigades, were col- 
lected through the efforts of a division and a brigade commander, 
and when so massed were brought into action at critical moments and 
saved the day. 

Rosecrans lost 16,170 men and Bragg 17,804, about proportional 
to their respective forces. In killed and wounded it amounted to 
about eighteen per centum. In Steadman’s entire division the loss 
was 1,178 out of 3,700, or over thirty-one per centum. 

The intensity of the fighting in this battle will be better compre- 
hended when it is observed that, in the Franco-Prussian war in 1870, 
the average loss in the battles of Woerth, Spidieren, Mars-la-Tours, 
Gravelott and Sedan was twelve per centum. At Magenta and Sol- 
ferino, in 1859, the average loss of both armies was less than nine 
per centum. At the great battles of Marengo and Austerlitz, san- 
guinary as they were, Napoleon lost an average of less than 14.5 per 
centum. The loss of Wellington at Waterloo was less than twelve 
per centum. 

In this battle the Federal artillery had to contend with every dis- 
advantage possible, except one, which was that the individual batter- 
ies were good and well commanded; but the wooded character of the 
country, taken in connection with the restriction imposed upon them 
by being attached to diminutive brigades—about 1,500 muskets each— 
neutralized this, a fact clearly and forcibly expressed by Colonel Har- 
den, one of the best of the brigade commanders, who in his report 
says: “I have already stated that I had directed Captain Bradley (com- 
manding the battery attached to his brigade) to keep well to the rear, 
but to conform his movements to my own. I did this partly from pru- 
dential considerations, and partly from what I conceived a proper 
appreciation of the artillery arm of the service. While I have no 
disposition to criticise the conduct of others, and particularly my 
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superiors, I nevertheless consider it my duty to state that I believe 
in many instances batteries in the late engagement were placed in 
positions where artillery could not be effectively used, and, from the 
nature of the country, could not easily be extricated. I believe that it 
was in this way that most of our artillery was lost in the late engage- 
ment. In other instances, from want of judgment and knowledge of 
our lines, some of our artillery injured many of our men. I submit 
this question as one of such great importance in the science of battles 
as to merit the serious consideration of the general commanding the 
department.” And it did receive such consideration. The events of 
this battle, to say nothing of that of Stone River, opened the eyes of 
Rosecrans to the obvious defects of the organization and command of 
his artilery, and it was not many days before he adopted remedial 
measures. The batteries were taken from infantry brigades; two 
were allowed to each division, while the other seven of each corps 
were organized into a brigade (battalion) and placed under the direct 
command of a field officer of artillery and the whole artillery of the 
army under Brigadier, afterwards, Major General Brannon, who had 
so ably commanded an infantry division in the preceding campaign 
and was, furthermore, an efficient artillery officer of the regular army. 

From this on there was an efficient service of artillery in the 
Army of the Cumberland, and, while the effective work done by it 
was increased, there was no further loss of guns by the score. 

The Army of the Tennessee, which held the right of the strategic 
line from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, had, during the first years 
of the war, much the same experience relative to field artillery as had 
the other armies. 

When it began the Vicksburg campaign in 1863, the evolution of 
its field artillery organization had progressed so far that its forty 
batteries had been taken from the brigades and attached to the divis-~ 
ions, but incredible as it may seem, there were but three field officers— 
majors—with all this artillery. Some of those of the artillery who 
fought so gallantly at Shiloh and saved Grant’s army there, and had 
won renown on other fields, were promoted, only to be sent to the com- 
mand of infantry; in the meanwhile promotion among their comrades 
in other branches had been active. 

Meanwhile Grant was created lieutenant-general, and turned over 
his Western command to Sherman, who, during the winter of 1863-4 
prepared the armies of the Cumberland, Tennessee and Ohio for the 
Atlanta campaign of the following spring. Brigadier General Barry 
was assigned to him as chief of artillery, and with characteristic 
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energy this accomplished and experienced artillerist soon brought 
about many and great improvements, chief among which may be 
mentioned the simplification of the calibres of pieces, which up to 
this time had been greatly mixed in the batteries in the Western 
armies, thereby causing great difficulty and confusion in the supply 
of ammunition and stores. 

From twelve the number of calibres was reduced to four. This 
fact is commended to the consideration of those who advocate the idea 
that we shall all get mixed, unless all guns, horse, light and heavy 
field are “assimilated” down to the same calibre. When three great 
armies like those above named, operating as they did in a great war 
and over immense fields of operation, found twelve calibres for field 
artillery onerous, doubtless, but when a reduction was made to four, 
no further complaint was ever heard, nor was want of efficiency in 
the artillery wanting. 

As a long line of railway had to be guarded, with numerous 
blockhouses at bridges, and fortified places of importance armed, 
the number of guns was reduced from three to two per 1,000 men, 
and the surplus sent to the rear for these purposes. The entire artil- 
lery force that took the field with the three armies first mentioned 
consisted of fifty batteries of 254 guns, 167 officers and 6,125 men; 
for the command of all of which there were besides General Barry, 
as chief of artillery of the whole, one brigadier-general, one colonel, 
and one lieutenant-colonel—chiefs of artillery of each army respec- 
tively—and the ridiculously small number of five majors for the com- 
mand of brigades and battalions of batteries. Captains had to be 
detached from their batteries to perform the duties of field officers. 
It has frequently been mentioned that it was the policy of the War 
Office to have as few field officers of artillery as possible. Starting 
out blindly with this policy, it was adhered to even after its folly 
had' been fully demonstrated, and army commanders were making 
exertions to get more. Many artillery officers were promoted to the 
grade of general officer for gallant services in the artillery only, but 
they were always sent to the infantry or cavalry, and not to their own 
arm where their services were so greatly needed. 

For Sherman’s three combined armies an Artillery Reserve of 
eighteen additional batteries was organized; but, owing to the nature 
of the campaign, this reserve did not follow the movements of the 
active force, but was sent back to Nashville, where it acted as a feeder 
to supply the batteries at the front, thus keeeping the latter always in 
the highest state of efficiency. 
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Such, then, in general is the history of the evolution of the organ- 
ization and command of the field artillery during the War of the 
Rebellion, as given by General Tidball, an experienced and ac- 
complished artillery officer. Much has been laid at the door of the 
War Office as to its responsibility for the many grave defects now 
so clearly discernible. Undoubtedly very much of the blame is at- 
tached to it rightfully for its early decision holding that the artillery 
should only be accepted by batteries, with the inevitable conclusion 
that when these were assigned to brigades, as was the universal prac- 
tice at first, field and general officers of artillery were superfluous. 
But it is quite evident that a vast amount of the difficulty encountered 
in the endeavor to break up this vicious system was due to the brigade 
commanders. They were to a man bitterly hostile to anything of the 
kind, and from the point of view of most of them, no doubt they be- 
lieved they were in the right, and no doubt also they had great influ- 
ence with their division, corps and other commanders to induce these 
superiors to champion their cause. 

There can be no doubt that a good battery was a powerful aid in 
battle to its brigade; this fact was demonstrated a thousand times 
on a hundred bloody fields. The brigade commander, as a rule, was 
not an artillery expert, and had no knowledge of the proper handling 
of artillery in a manner to secure the maximum of benefit for an 
army corps, or an army as a whole. And at the commencement of the 
war, division, and corps commanders even, were but little, if any, bet- 
ter informed. Barry and Hunt were only brigadiers, and other chiefs 
of artillery not only had less rank, but many had scarcely any at all. 
It can readily be seen that the power and influence, not in the War 
Office alone, but in the army, every army, which was fighting the 
propositions of wise and good artillery officers for the improvement 
of their arm and its efficiency in battle, was entirely too great for 
them to overcome. This was only brought about by the constantly 
recurring bloody disasters during the first two years of the war, 
during which time the generals were learning the lessons of war 
and becoming able to deduce sound conclusions from their unfortunate 
experiences, and not until this time had arrived was it possible to 
introduce a sound system of artillery organization and command. 

The President of the Confederacy, General Lee, and all his high 
commanders and artilery officers were educated and experienced sol- 
diers, generally of exceptional ability. They established first of all a 
perfect and complete military hierarchy, and organization in every 
branch of their service, the artillery being no exception. This fact 
alone, not only in the artillery, but everywhere, had very much to do 
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with the great military efficiency of the Confederacy. Their armies 
were commanded by full generals, corps by lieutenant-generals, divis- 
ions by major-generals, and brigades by brigadier-generals. 

An incomplete roster gives in the order of rank: 


GENERALS. 


Cooper, Adjutant andInspec- 5. Beauregard, 

tor-General, 6. Bragg, 
Johnston, A. S. 7. Smith, Kirby. 
Lee, R. E. 8. Hood. 
Johnston, Jo. E. \ 


LIEUTENANT-GENERALS. 


Longstreet. 11. Hood. 

Smith, E. K. 12. Taylor. 

Polk. 13. Lee,S.D. 
Holmes. 14. Early. 

Hardee. 15. Anderson. 
Jackson. 16. Stewart. 
Pemberton. 17. Forrest. 

Ewell. 18. Hampton. 

Hill, A. P. 19. Wheeler, Joseph. 
Hill, D. H. 20. Gordon. 


fi 
2. 
s 
4. 
a 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
O. 


I 


MAJOR-GENERALS. 


Of this grade there are the names of 99 recorded, several of them 
were later promoted to be lieutenant-generals. 


BRIGADIER-GENERALS. 


This roster gives the names of only 57 officers of this grade, and 
must therefore, be very incomplete. 

Matters respecting a proper and absolutely necessary hierarchy 
to insure proper command and efficiency in war were very different 
in the Union army. 

Grant, as a major-general, commanded finally, all the armies; 
Sherman, his great lieutenant, also a major-general, commanded a di- 
vision of three armies ; Thomas, Meade and others, still major-generals, 
commanded individual armies, a score or more of major-generals com- 
manded army corps, and several score more of major-generals exer- 
cised the proper command of their rank, divisions. 
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No body of men mentioned in recorded history has more respect 
for rank than has always been the case in armies, but it must be su- 
perior rank always, to insure due consideration. It has always been 
found everywhere in the world and throughout the entire history 
that a “chief” of any body, great or small, and of whatsoever char- 
acter must be of higher grade in rank than those under his orders, 
and not merely the first among equals. It gives him weight and char- 
acter everywhere, together with the prerogatives of his grade which 
the “customs of the service” through the experiences of all times 
vests in his grade and which vastly increases his value, and more es- 
pecially the stability of his position, “The King’s name in very deed 
becomes a tower of strength.” 

Every disaster, or the whim of those in power in the Confederacy 
did not cause changes in the commanders of the Confederate army, 
and the reasons are plainly to be seen as due to their proper organ- 
ization alone, which followed the principles demonstrated as correct 
through the ages, and practiced by the Assyrian, Egyptian, Greek, 
Roman, and all modern military peoples. By Alexander, Caeser, 
Napoleon and Moltke. 

In the Union army, on the contrary, commanders of large units 
were shifted like autumn leaves by the winds. No high commander 
could possibly consider his position stable, and assured. He was sim- 
ply first among equals, and often outranked in his high grade by his 
juniors in his command. 

No human nature in any people or age could clearly see the “King’s 
word as a power” when the “King” was clearly of his own class and 
rank which, by the “customs of the service” during the ages of war 
carried no special prerogative not vested in himself. 

Therefore, while no class of men more willingly bow to the behest 
of military rank, at the same time none are more tenacious respecting 
the rights of their own rank, no matter what it may be, from Corporal 
to Field-Marshall General. 

It is the opinion of all authorities that the military efficiency of the 
Confederate armies was very much superior to that of the Union army, 
as well as the efficiency of their artillery, due solely to the perfection 
of their respective organizations; and but little in comparison to this 
to the fact of their operations being upon interior lines and shorter 
lines of communications. For our greatly superior numbers and 
vastly greater resources much more than compensated for these advan- 
tages, or would have done so had our organization been equally per- 
fect, which was very far from being the case. 
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Organization is defined as “the process of disposing or arranging 
constituent or independent parts into an organized whole.” 

The principles of military organization are comparatively simple. 
Organization is of two kinds, tactical and administrative; the first 
having reference to action on the battlefield, the second to general 
maintenance in peace as well as in war. Originally the two were 
often distinct; thus, companies and regiments were originally admin- 
istrative units, battalions tactical ones, and the two had not necessarily 
any connection. But the most perfect organization is that which 
answers both purposes, and in this direction all modern improvements 
have tended ; and, as the battlefield is the ultimate object of all organ- 
ization, administrative considerations must give way to tactical ones 
when they clash, and all organizations must conform to the tactical re- 
quirements of the day. 

This in general consists in assigning to every man an adequate 
share of work and responsibility by bringing a limited number of men 
at each step under one man’s authority. Manifestly as the chain of 
units is perfected from the lowest to the highest, so also is that of 
rank and command, and the military hierarchy is thus systematically 
evolved as each higher step is reached in military organization. 

The two are inseparable if perfection is to be obtained ; one cannot 
exist efficiently without the other, as history has proved from time im- 
memorial, and nowhere more clearly than in the Union army during 
the Rebellion. 

The administrative organization is secured simply by giving to the 
commander of the units requiring it the necessary administrative 
authorities and staff. In the infantry the regiment is one of the 
administrative units, while the battalion is a tactical unit. But in the 
artillery, where we begin with the battalion also as a tactical unit, 
the conditions of the service are such as to require administrative 
functions. These are assured by giving the necessary administrative 
staff to the commander. 

So much has been said respective of the perfection of the organ- 
ization of the artillery in Lee’s Army of Northern Virginia that an 
example is in order. 


ARTILLERY BATTALION, LONGSTREET’S CORPS. 


One colonel commanding, and one major. ° 

Staff: One adjutant, one acting ordnance officer, with sergeant 
and train of reserve ammunition wagons, forges, and battery wagons. 

One quartermaster, from that department, with sergeant and 


wagons. 
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One commissary, from that department, with sergeant and 
wagons, 

Two medical officers. 

Troops: Six batteries, five with four and one with six guns; total, 
twenty-five artillery officers, 650 men, and twenty-six guns. Staff, 
six officers, and about eighty men. 

Such a battalion was: at once self contained and ready for any ser- 
vice, under a competent and proper commander provided with a 
necessary assistant and a suitable staff. Assigned to a division it 
formed a unit of the divisional artillery. Two or more battalions 
constituted the brigade of corps artillery, which in turn was provided 
with a commander of suitable rank, with the necessary staff, and two 
or more of these brigades formed the reserve division of the army, 
also with its proper commander and his staff, and over all the chief 
of artillery of the army. 

We hear a great deal in these days about the perfection of this, 
that or another artillery organization in European armies. Not one, 
in principle, is to-day more perfect as a purely artillery organization. 
Many are now no doubt far more perfect as respects the ammunition, 
and other trains, and other minor details, but not as fighting organ- 
izations, especially under the conditions of country, campaigns and 
battle as existed in this country in the War of the Rebellion. 

For the purpose of enabling a comparison, the systems of the 
organizations of the principal military nations are here briefly sum- 
marized : 


BELGIUM. 


THE FIELD ARTILLERY. 


There are four regiments of field artillery, numbered First, Second, 
Third and Fourth; the First and Third comprising each eight field 
batteries, one reserve (cadre) field battery, one battery which mobil- 
izes three ammunition columns and one depot battery. 

The Second and Fourth regiments comprise each seven field bat- 
teries, two horse batteries, two reserve (cadre) field batteries, one 
battery which mobilizes three ammunition columns, one depot battery. 
in all thirty field batteries, four horse batteries, ten reserve (cadre) 
batteries, and four depot batteries; total fifty-eight batteries. 

Not. counting the cadre and depot batteries there are in the four 
regiments thirty-four batteries—eight each in the First and Third, 
and nine each in the Second and Fourth respectively. 
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The field artillery is subordinate to an inspector-general of artil- 
lery (lieutenant-general) and in time of peace organized into two 
brigades, each under the command of a major-general. 

There is one regiment assigned to each infantry division and two 
batteries of horse artillery to each cavalry division. 

The thirty field batteries are each armed with six 3.42” guns. The 
four horse batteries are each armed with six 2.95” guns. These guns 
are of Krupp steel, model 1878. 


STRENGTH, PEACE FOOTING. 


The First and Third regiments each consist of sixty officers and 
740 rank and file. 

The Second and Fourth regiments consist each of sixty-seven 
officers and 887 rank and file. 

The field battery consists of four officers and eighty-six men; the 
horse battery consists of four officers and 107 men. The reserve 
(cadre) battery consists of three officers and eighteen men. 

The batteries for organizing ammunition columns consist of 
four and six officers and thirteen and fourteen men respectively. 

The depot batteries consist of two officers and fifteen men. Totals; 


254 officers and 3,254 men. 


WAR FOOTING. 


The field battery consists of five officers and 166 men. 

The horse battery consists of five or seven officers and 180-3 men. 

Total for thirty-four batteries ; 288 officers and 6,508 men. 

The other twenty-eight batteries, reserve and ammunition columns, 
together with the eight companies of Train Regiment, will increase 
this strength by about 5,400 men, at 150 per battery, or 12,908 men 
in all. 

This regiment consists of a staff and eight companies, four of 
which are detailed to the divisions, one to each; two are detailed for 
the service of the army corps, one for the service of the general head- 
quarters of the field army, and one depot company. On a peace foot- 
ing the staff of the regiment consists of eight officers and four men. 

The company consists of three officers and fifty-three men. The 
depot companies consists of four officers and twenty-seven men. 
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FRANCE. 


The army corps consists of two divisions of infantry, each of two 
brigades of two regiments; one battalion of rifles; one brigade of 
cavalry; the corps artillery, consisting of two groups of field artillery 
of three batteries each, one group of two horse batteries, and two 
artillery ammunition sections; the artillery park; one corps bridge 
train; a reserve company of engineers; the headquarters’ ambulance 
or flying hospital ; eight field hospitals, and various auxiliary services. 

The field artillery consists of nineteen brigades of two regiments 
each, one of which is assigned to each of the nineteen army corps, 
thirty-eight regiments in all. 

Theoretically the first regiment of each brigade, which is called 
the divisional regiment, should comprise four groups of three field 
batteries each. This regiment should furnish to each division of the 
corps, on mobilization, two groups of five field batteries each, and one 
infantry and two artillery ammunition sections. 

The second regiment of the brigade, called the corps regiment, 
should consist also of four groups; three groups of three field batteries 
each, one group of two horse batteries, and a twelfth battery, also 
horse artillery, which is usually detached from the regiment, for ser- 
vice with the cavalry brigade of the corps. 


PEACE FOOTING. 


Regiment: Nine field and three horse batteries, seventy-one officers, 
1,286 men, and 827 horses. 

The nominal battery consists of five officers (one captain com- 
mandant, one second captain, three lieutenants), 103 men and 61 
horses. 

The horse battery consists of five officers, 105 men, and 87 horses. 

The mountain battery, on the nominal footing, consists of five 
officers, 103 men, nineteen horses, and forty-two mules. 

The Alpine mountain battery consists of five officers, 155 men, 
sixteen horses, and eighty mules, 

All of the batteries are of six guns. 


WAR FOOTING. 


On a war footing the field battery consists of six guns, nine cais- 
sons, one forge, one battery wagon, one forge wagon; total, eighteen 
vehicles, besides three or four provision wagons. These are divided 
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into nine sections, each commanded by a sergeant assisted by a cor- 
poral. The first six sections each consist of a gun and its caisson; 
the seventh, the second and the third caissons; the eighth, the forge 
and battery wagon; the ninth of the forge and provision wagons. 
Strength; four officers and 190 men, and 156 horses, not counting 
officers’ horses. 

The strength of the African mountain battery is four officers, one 
veterinarian, one surgeon, 238 men, seventeen horses and 140 mules. 


GERMANY. 


The field artillery is organized in twenty brigades, (one to each 
army corps), as a rule consisting of two regiments each; three of 
the brigades consist of three regiments. One brigade is attached to 
each army corps. The regiment is sub-divided into two or three 
battalions, as the number of battalions in each regiment varies. Thus 
the Fifth Bavarian field artillery regiment consists of two battalions 
each of three, and one battalion of two horse batteries; in all eight 
batteries to the regiment; while the Fifth Prussian field artillery regi- 
ment contains three battalions of three and one of two batteries, be- 
sides a battalion of two horse batteries. There are in all 447 field and 
forty-seven horse batteries. The batteries of the low establishment 
(182 field and twenty-three horse batteries) have in time of peace 
but four of the six guns horsed; the fifty-seven field batteries 
of the high establishment have six guns and two to three caissons 
horsed; the twenty horse batteries of the high establishment have 
six guns and two caissons horsed. 

The strength of the battery varies with the establishment and 
ranges in the field battery from four officers and 107 men to four 
officers and 120 men; in the horse battery from four officers and nine- 
ty-one men to four officers and 120 men. The number of horses 
vary in the field battery from forty-four to seventy-five; in the horse 
battery from seventy-six to 120. 


WAR FOOTING. 


Field batteries consist of five officers, 170 men and six guns. The 
normal groups of three batteries consist of nineteen officers, 572 men 
and eighteen guns. 

On mobilization, each infantry division retains the regimental 
staff and two battalions of three batteries each from its own divisional 
artillery regiment as its divisional artillery; one battalion from one 
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regiment and two battalions of three and two batteries respectively 
of the other field artillery regiment of the artillery brigades from the 
corps artillery, the former regiment giving up its horse artillery to 
the cavalry division attached to the corps. One battalion forms the 
nucleus for the formation of a field artillery regiment to be formed 
for the reserve division of infantry pertaining to the corps. 

Each regiment mobilizes two infantry and three artillery ammu- 
nition columns. The regiment which gives up its horse artillery to 
the cavalry division also mobilizes an ammunition column for the 
cavalry division. 


AUSTRIA. 


Fourteen brigades, each one corps artillery regiment and three 
divisional artillery regiments; sixteen horse batteries organized with 
eight divisions of two batteries each; fourteen mountain batteries ; 
three of these form a division, the remaining batteries are attached 
one each to eleven of the fourteen corps artillery regiments. 


ENGLAND. 


The whole of the artillery is organized into one corps, the royal 
regiment of artillery, comprising the batteries of the royal horse 
artillery, the batteries of field artillery, the batteries of mountain 
artillery and the companies of garrison artillery. There are in all 
118 batteries, including horse and mountain artillery, and ninety- 
three companies and six depots of garrison artillery. An infantry 
division has attached to it a brigade of field artillery, consisting of 
two battalions, one of two horse and the other of two light field 
batteries. What the organization for the corps artillery is, is not 
known. 


HOLLAND. 


The field artillery consists of three regiments of two divisions of 
four and two batteries respectively and two train companies. The 
staff of the regiment consists of seven officers and twenty-two men. 
The staff of a division consists of five officers and four men. A 
battery consists of four officers and 161 men. The train company con- 
sists of four officers and 189 men. There is also a corps of horse 
artillery of two horse batteries, and one instruction battery, giving 
2 total strength of sixteen officers, 533 men, twenty-seven officers and 
313 battery horses. 
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ITALY. 


The field artillery consists of twenty-four regiments, distributed 
into four commands of unequal importance; one horse artillery regi- 
ment and one mountain artillery regiment. The field artillery regi- 
ments each contain two brigades of four batteries each and a regi- 
mental depot, making a total of 192 batteries, thirty-six train com- 
panies and twenty-four depots, a regiment generally containing a 
staff, eight batteries, two train companies and a depot. The horse 
artillery regiment consists of three brigades of two batteries each, 
one train brigade of four companies and a depot. The mountain 
artillery regiment consists of five brigades of three batteries and a 
depot. 


RUSSIA. 


The field artillery consists of forty-one line artillery brigades, 
one to each infantry division, five consist of three divisions (two of 
three and one of two batteries), thirty-three consist of two divisions 
of three batteries each, and three simply consist of six batteries each, 
without being organized into divisions. 


The horse artillery of the guards is organized in two divisions 
of three batteries; the remainder is partly organized into divisions 
of two batteries, while other cavalry divisions simply have but one. 
There are five divisions of three batteries each, one attached to each 
of the five rifle brigades. The remainder of the field artillery is 
variously organized, comprised altogether of heavy and light field, 
horse, mountain and howitzer batteries. 


SPAIN. 


Fourteen regiments of field artillery and two of mountain artillery. 
Two of the field artillery regiments have, over and above their proper 
batteries, a horse battery each. Then two batteries form the nucleus 
of a proposed horse artillery regiment. 

The regiment of field artillery consists of thirty officers, eleven 
employees, 287 to 315 men and from 221 to 229 horses or mules, 
with four batteries to a regiment, so-called. 

It is thus seen that the primary, or battery organization on a 
war footing, is very much the same in all armies; generally six 
guns, with eight or nine caissons, forge, store wagons, etc., with four 
or five officers and about 175 men and 140 or 150 horses. 
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In horse artillery the number of horses being increased by that of 
the cannoneers to be mounted, with a few to spare. The only notable 
exception being in Russia and Austria, where the field batteries, 
so-called, have eight guns each. But the horse artillery and mountain 
batteries have six guns, as elsewhere. 

So also for the tactical unit, the battalion, or whatever name it 
may have in various armies; nearly everywhere, in horse artillery, 
it consists of two or three horse batteries, with a suitable staff, gener- 
ally for both tactical and administrative purposes, limited by the 
perfection with which the ammunition and supply trains for the 
artillery are organized. With the light and heavy field batteries, 
constituting the divisional and corps artillery, this unit consists of 
three or four batteries, depending primarily upon the strength of 
the division or corps. For administrative purposes, and for in- 
struction and discipline chiefly, the divisional battalions of a corps 
are combined into regiments of light field artillery, which serve as 
@ unit in peace, also in war wherever camp is made for a time. In 
like manner the battalions of the corps, generally heavy field batteries, 
are combined into a regiment, which, as a rule, has attached to it a 
third battalion of two or three horse batteries, necessary for the 
completion of the strength and character of the corps artillery. These 
are in some cases for service as corps artillery only, in others, for 
service with the cavalry brigade or division attached to the corps. 
Otherwise the horse artillery for service with cavalry is attached 
directly to that arm. 

By what name these various units of field artillery organizations 
should be designated seems to be a matter of taste or the custom of 
each service. In the Confederate army the lowest unit was called a 
battalion, and combinations of these brigades. In the Union armies 
the lower unit, as well as the higher, were designated brigades, in- 
differently, and General Tidball cails a combination of several of the 
brigades proper a division ; conversely, in the British service the lowest 
unit is termed a brigade-division, and in the German, simply a divi- 
sion. But nearly everywhere the aggregation of two or more units 
into an organization is called a regiment, the same as for the infantry 
and cavalry. 

It is. quite evident that, no matter by what names the aggregation 
of artillery may be called, these organizations depend primarily for 
their composition directly upon the organization of the infantry and 
cavalry. 

For instance: Our regulations prescribe for a brigade three 
regiments, or a greater or less number. A division, three ‘brigades 
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of infantry and two or more batteries, or a greater or less number. 
The corps, three divisions, one or more regiments of cavalry and 
the corps artillery, which is in addition to the divisional artillery. 
On a war footing our infantry regiment numbers 1,800 muskets. 


{ist Division, 
| 16,200 muskets. 
| 


Ist Corps, | 
48,600 muskets, + 
27 reziments. 


2d Division. 


fist Brigade 
5,400 


{2d Brigade. 
| 


|3d Brigade. 


{ist Brigade. 


2d Brigade. 


(3d Brigade. 


3 regiments, each 
ae muskets. 

3 regiments, each 
Cas muskets. 

} 3 regiments, each 
1,800 muskets. 

{3 regiments, each 
11,800 muskets. 

3 regiments, each 
fe muskets. 

{3 regiments, each 


1,800 muskets. 
13 regiments, each 
1,800 muskets. 
3 regiments, each 
1,800 muskets. 
3 regiments, each 
1,800 muskets. 


(ist Brigade. 


| 


(3d Division. 42d Brigade. ; 


i 3d Brigade. 


This organization certainly will not do. Generally, a corps con- 
sists of from twenty to twenty-five thousand muskets, and here we 
have double that number. With two regiments to a brigade its 
strength would be 3,600 muskets, which is under the normal, but even 
this would require eighteen of our thirty regiments of infantry, with 
32,400 muskets, by far too large a corps, at the same time leaving 
not enough regiments by six with which to form another corps. 

Generals Grant, Sherman and others of our great generals have 
left it as their opinion that an army corps in our service should not 
exceed about 20,000 infantry, chiefly because it takes a long war 
experience to train corps commanders capable of handling this num- 
ber. With three regiments to a brigade we have 5,400 muskets, 
which is a good number, in fact, the only proper combination with 
our regiments, two of them, 10,800, a good division, two of which 
gives 21,600 for the corps, about what is proper. 


Corps: 21,600 mus- 
kets, 2 battalions 
of 3 or 4 batter- 
ies each, I tt 
talion, 3 horse! Division, 
batteries. (3 or 4 batteries. 


Division, (Brigade, [3 regiments, 
ae muskets, ce 00 muskets. (1,800 muskets. 
(1,800 muskets. 
13 regiments, 
1,800 muskets, 
‘. regiments, 
(3 regiments, 
| 1,800 muskets. 


|3 or 4 batteries. | Brigade. 


oe 


| Brigade. 
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With three batteries to a battalion of artillery we would have 
4.2 guns per 1,000 muskets, and with four batteries to a battalion 
of field artillery proper, 514 guns per 1,000. 

The nature of the probable field of operations and the number and 
power of the guns possessed by our enemy will decide as to the 
strength of our battalion. 

Again, authorities differ as to the proportion of guns that should 
be given to the divisions and the corps respectively. Thus, some 
would, with sixteen batteries, give five to each division and six to 
the corps. A few even insist that all should go to the divisions, but 
these extremists are in the decided minority. There are still others, 
and not a few, who will give each of these four battalions three 
batteries and combine the other four batteries with like numbers from 
the other corps into an army reserve, such as figured so conspicu- 
ously in the Army of the Potomac during our late war. 

Our cavalry regulations fix three brigades to a division, which, 
with two regiments, 2,400 sabres to a brigade, will give us two 
divisions with three regiments to spare for the corps and army head- 
quarters cavalry. As the brigades of a cavalry division very fre- 
quently have to act independently, there should be a battery for each 
brigade in a division, which definitely fixes this unit, the two cavalry 
divisions calling for two such battalions. In like manner the two 
battalions of the corps horse artillery would constitute another regi- 
ment or brigade. 

Our thirty regiments of infantry, then, will provide two army 
corps with six regiments to spare, for provost guard, for guarding the 
depots and lines of communications, or other necessary purposes. 

The fifteen regiments of cavalry will give two cavalry divisions 
with three regiments to spare, two of which are required by the regu- 
lations as corps cavalry. 

The complement of field artillery to meet these conditions is two 
brigades of two battalions of three horse batteries each; two brigades 
of two battalions of three or four batteries each, of light field artillery, 
and two similar brigades of heavy field artillery; with one major and 
two brigadier generals, together with their necessary staffs. 

As it is impracticable to maintain field artillery in the militia, 
a double or treble allowance of field artillery should be provided for 
in the regular service, as is done in the case of the cavalry. 

We, therefore, should have not less than eighteen brigades of 
field artillery. And to,these should be added at least one of mountain 
and two brigades of siege artillery, together with the appropriate 
general officers, one major-general and six brigadier-generals, to- 
gether with their appropriate staffs of artillery officers, when necessary. 
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When our next war comes, and there are plenty of men grown, 
now living, who will live to see it, we will have very different condi- 
tions to meet from any that existed in any of our previous wars. 
We will not be able to convert any of the coast into field artillery, 
as we did in the Civil War, but on the contrary, will have to vastly 
increase the coast artillery to insure any adequate defense of our 
harbors and great coast cities. We will have to meet an enemy with 
thoroughly organized and equipped field artillery in large numbers, 
against which newly raised batteries, however numerous, will not 
avail. 

With a volunteer army nothing but regular batteries are suitable 
or of any good, and on account of the character of the troops, the 
number of guns per 1,000 muskets must be very large. 

Altogether, if we are to make, in time of peace, any adequate 
preparation for even a defensive warfare, the question of an adequate 
and properly organized and equipped field artillery is one of very 
grave consideration. 

To go back to the subject of the decided objections with which, 
during the Civil War, every effort of our wisest and best artillery 
officers were met, in their endeavors to improve and render more 
efficient their arm, it is well to remember that we still have to struggle 
with no small amount of the same prejudice and even hostility. 

The following decision was recently published from Washington: 
“There is no reason for a departure from the invariable rule that 
there should be but one commanding officer at a post, who should 
be held responsible for the complete instruction and efficiency of his 
command, no matter of how many branches of the service the garri- 
son is composed. The duties of subordinate commanders are well 
defined, and it is the express duty of the commanding officer to see 
that they are carried out, even if he may not have the technical know- 
ledge of all the details pertaining to each particular branch, as the 
Medical Department, the Signal Corps, the Engineer Corps, or the 
Artillery Corps. Long established practice has shown the wisdom 
of the rule, and it requires no argument to show that to exempt the 
artillery from its application would be at the risk of harmony, would 
divide responsibility and impair efficiency. Even under the latitude 
of paragraph 436 of the Regulations, which exempt the artillery from 
certain post duties, well-found complaints have sometimes been en- 
gendered, and to extend it so as to practically make a quasi-independ- 
ent command in a post would tend to weaken, not strengthen, the hand 
of the post commander.” 

“When two or more field batteries are serving at a post of different 
arms of the service there can be no objection to a provisional bat- 
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talion of artillery “for maneuvers and instruction,” the same as pre- 
scribed for infantry and cavalry, without separate headquarters or 
distinct records, and all under the immediate control of the post 
commander, and to the detail for these purposes of an adjutant and 
sergeant major by the battalion commander.” 

Now if this means anything, it certainly means that some artillery 
officer or officers desire to limit in some way the rights and powers 
of post commanders. At least it is evident that the War Office or 
some one in it so thinks. 

No intelligent or at all- well informed artillery officer ever did, 
does or probably ever will try to do anything of the kind, nor is it 
in anywise for the interests or efficiency of the artillery that anything 
of the kind should be done. But the above contention is what the 
artillery has heard in one form or another for the past one hundred 
and twenty-five years, ever since it has existed. 

A major is assigned to the command of a battalion of field artil- 
lery by the War Department, but why should it be a “provisional” 
battalion, or why should he be permitted to detail a staff? If 
the battalion and its staff were determined by law would that 
fact change the powers of a post commander or any other com- 
mander one iota? As matters are now, this major is required to sign 
the warrants of non-commissioned officers the same as a colonel of 
a regiment does. The latter keeps a record of them, and so should 
the major, and for the same reasons that the colonel does, but the 
major can’t draw any stationery with which to do it. He is not of- 
ficially allowed a room in which to give instruction to his officers 
and to do a thousand and one things required by regulations, laws 
and his superior officers, matters relating to both artillery administra- 
tion and tactics, which are determined by the highest authority and 
are binding upon the post or other commander as well as upon the 
artiller commander. 

If the battalion were fixed by law, as for a battalion of cavalry or 
infantry, would that fact in any wise change the authority of the post 
or any other superior commander, or would such be the case if these 
battalions were combined by law into brigades or regiments ? 

Would it not aid the artillery commander to properly perform the 
duties required of him, no matter by what authority, if he kept a 
record of the letters he receives, and of the answers he must make, 
and was authorized to draw necessary stationery, have an office and 
fuel to keep it warm and a chair in which to sit? Would any of these 
things trench upon the authority of any commander ? 

Prince Kraft Zu Hohentohe is one of the best authorities on field 
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artillery matters living, and he says “under the present system of con- 
ducting war there is only one arm that can be called independent, and 
that is the infantry; there were formerly armies of cavalry, but that 
was long ago. The infantry is strictly the army. It needs the assist- 
ance of other arms, and these are, and will continue to be, auxiliary 
arms to the infantry, and can fulfil their object well and attain their 
highest efficiency only when they are always conscious of their char- 
acter as auxiliary arms, and have no other aim than to help the army, 
that is the infantry. In some cases it has been spoken of as the prin- 
cipal arm, as, for instance, at Malvern Hill, or Stone River, but in 
an army, anywhere in fact, the field artillery must yield absolute 
obedience to what the general, the commander, orders and he must 
have power, if he wishes it, over every detail. It must not only obey 
the letter of the orders, but must also assist the designs of the general 
by meeting them half way, and by even forestalling them.” 

While an artillery officer in command of a battalion or brigade 
has the usual power of any such officer of other arms, not so a chief 
of artillery; he cannot give orders for the movement of any of these 
units under him in battle, by his own authority; but he must give the 
commands he wishes executed as if by the general commanding. 
He cannot take over the real command of the artillery in !ine in action, 
until a definite proportion is assembled, and then only by order of the 
general. 

The artillery has always been subject to the general, or other 
commanding officer, with whom it served. Apparently to’ most per- 
sons, a chief of artillery seems to command, order around, his artil- 
lery much the same as other commanding officers do. But such is 
not the case, his orders being in fact those of his general. 

For more than a hundred years our artillery officers have tried 
in every way to secure a proper organization for their arm, and have 
been credited with, as the chief desire, the agrandizement of them- 
selves personally, and of their arm; to take the command of the field 
artillery out of the hands of the army general, and consolidate it in 
their own hands. They certainly have always desired to take it away 
from the brigades, and for reasons too obvious to restate, and it must 
be obvious to any reader that the reasons were for the good of the 
army, first, last and all the time, and the fact that benefits accrued to 
officers individually was merely incidental. Those officers who gave 
up the fight and went to the infantry or cavalry reaped far greater 
benefits and advantages than they possibly could have secured in the 
artillery, or than those who remained with their favorite arm to the 
end ever did. ; 
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FIELD ARTILLERY ORGANIZATION.—THE BRIGADE. 


One colonel. 
One adjutant. 


One quartermaster and commissary. 1 


One ordnance officer. 
One chaplain. 


One veterinarian. 


A band and two battalions. 


One sergeant major. 

One quartermaster sergeant. 
One commissary sergeant. 
One ordnance sergeant. 
One saddler sergeant. 

One farrier sergeant. 

Two color sergeants. 

One chief trumpeter. 


(Three battalions in the siege artillery regiment.) 


One lieutenant colonel. 
One major. 
One adjutant. 


One quartermaster and commissary. 


One ordnance officer. 


One veterinarian. 


Three batteries in horse, and three 
or four batteries in light, heavy, 
and siege brigades. 

Medical officers and men to be as- 
signed from that department. 


§ 


THE BATTALION. 


One sergeant major. 

One quartermaster sergeant. 
One commissary sergeant. 
One ordnance sergeant. 

One saddler sergeant. 

One farrier sergeant. 

One corporal, standard bearer. 
Two trumpeters. 


Fae SATE Piast: ——— War, 


Captain 
First lieutenants 
Second lieutenants 


Second lieutenants (volunteer in war). 


Staff sergeants 
Sergeants 

Corporals 

Range finders 
Artificers 

Trumpeters 

Guidon 

Wagoner 

Drivers 

Cannoneers 

Cooks 

Kitchen police (details) 
Room orderlies (details) 
Stable Guard (details) 
Spare horses 


Spare men (sick, etc.), drivers 


Aggregate 


Men. Horses. Men. Horses. 
I 
I 
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In horse artillery batteries an additional horse is required for 
each cannoneer or other enlisted man not already mounted; in peace 
forty-eight and on a war footing seventy-six additional horses; or 
114 men and 166 horses, and 172 men and 248 horses respectively. 

It would no doubt be useless to ask the Congress to provide for 
the organization indicated, but it is reasonable to demand that neces- 
sary to furnish the quota for the war strength of the fifteen regiments 
of cavalry and thirty regiments of infantry, and in addition a regi- 
ment of mountain and siege artillery, respectively, to serve as models 
and schools of instruction, giving to the President the authority to, 
in the event of war, organize the remainder as United States Volun- 
teer regiments of field artillery by means of something like the fol- 
lowing plan of legislation : 

Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter the field artillery of the army 
shall consist of one major general, chief of artillery, two brigadier- 
generals, two brigades of horse artillery, two brigades of light and 
two of heavy artillery, one brigade of mountain artillery and one 
brigade of siege artillery; that the thirty batteries of field artillery 
now authorized by law for the artillery corps are hereby detached 
therefrom, and shall be by the, President organized into five of the 
brigades hereinbefore authorized ; Provided, That he shall on the first 
of July in each of the next succeeding three years after the passage 
of this Act cause to be organized one additional brigade of the field 
artillery, as herein provided for. 

Section 2. That the President may select the field officers of the 
five brigades first to be organized and promote them to the field artil- 
lery from the next lower grades in the Artillery Corps, and he shall 
select the captains and the lieutenants for these five brigades from like 
grades in that corps and assign them to the field artillery. As addi- 
tional brigades are organized, promotion to them shall be made by 
seniority in the field artillery as now provided by law for promotion 
in the line of the Army, and that upon their own application second 
lieutenants of the cavalry may be transferred to the field artillery to 
complete this organization, but no officer shall be promoted to, or 
transferred to, the field artillery to fill original vacancies who is senior 
in rank but junior in age to any other officer in his grade in the field 
artillery. And provided further, That the carrying out of the pro- 
visions of this act shall not thereby reduce the total number of com- 
panies (156), now prescribed by law for the Artillery Corps, the 
places of the field batteries and men detached being taken by com- 
panies of coast artillery with the men replaced, and organized as the 
President may direct for torpedo and sub-marine mining defenses, 
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nor shall the present number of the officers in the several grades of the 
Artillery Corps be reduced, and that there shall be added to the Artil- 
lery Corps one major-general commanding, four brigadier-generals, 
fourteen lieutenant-colonels and one major for each battery of six- 
teen 12-inch B. L. mortars, constructed, armed and equipped, these 
promotions to be made before the transfers to the field artillery, and 
that one-third of the privates of the Artillery Corps shall hereafter 
be graded as first class privates, and that the pay of first sergeants 
of the corps shall be forty dollars per month, and of the other enlisted 
men thereof the same pay and allowances as now provided by law 
for like grades in the Corps of Engineers. 

Section 3. That a brigade of field artillery shall consist of one 
colonel, one adjutant, one quartermaster and commissary, one ord- 
nance officer, one chaplain, one veterinarian with the rank, pay and 
allowance of a captain mounted, one sergeant major, one quarter- 
master sergeant, one commissary sergeant, one ordnance sergeant, 
one saddler sergeant, one farrier sergeant, two color sergeants, one 
chief trumpeter, a band as now authorized by law for a regiment of 
cavalry and, two battalions. The brigade adjutants, quartermasters 
and ordnance officers shall be extra captains selected from the captains 
of their respective brigades. A battalion of field artillery shall con- 
sist of one lieutenant-colonel, one major, one battalion adjutant, one 
battalion quartermaster and commissary, one battalion ordnance offi- 
cer, one battalion veterinarian, one battalion sergeant major, one 
battalion quartermaster sergeant, one battalion commissary sergeant, 
one battalion ordnance sergeant, one battalion saddler sergeant, 
one battalion farrier sergeant, one corporal battalion standard 
bearer, two trumpeters and three field batteries organized as 
now prescribed by law; the battalion adjutants, quartermasters 
and ordnance officers shall be extra first lieutenants selected from 
the first lieutenants of their respective battalions. Of the bat- 
talion veterinarians, the senior half shall have the rank, pay and al- 
lowances of first lieutenants, mounted, and the junior half the rank, 
pay and allowances of second lieutenants, mounted, and all other 
officers and enlisted men of the field artillery shall receive the pay 
and allowances now provided by law for like grades in the cavalry, 
together with the pay of qualified gunners as now provided by law 
for the Artillery Corps. Provided, That the President, when he may 
deem it necessary in the event of probable war, may add to 
the above brigade organizations for the brigade of siege artillery 
one battalion, and to each of the battalions of the horse and 
mountain artillery brigades one battery, to be equipped for service 
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as field artillery ammunition trains, and to each of the battlion or- 
ganizations, including the third battlion of the siege artillery bri- 
gades, two batteries, one of which shall be equipped for service as 
field artillery ammunition train; and he may add one second lieu- 
tenant to any battery of the field artillery, and four veterinarians of 
the senior and four of the junior grares to the field artillery for service 
with the ammunition trains, and at the artillery depots. And pro- 
vided further, That when he may deem it necessary, in the event of 
war, the President may further add one battalion to any brigade of 
the field artillery. 

Section 4. That in the event of war, whenever any officer in the 
field artillery, cavalry or infantry has been commissioned as an officer 
of volunteers and accepts the same, or is otherwise detached from his 
brigade or regiment for a period of time that is likely to be detri- 
mental to the efficiency of his command when serving in the field, 
the commander of an army in the field or of a separate corps or di- 
vision shall have authority to, and shall promote to such tem- 
porary vacancy by brevet the senior officer next in rank in the line 
of promotion in the next lower grade, and the vacancy thereby created 
‘shall be filled in like manner through each grade, as now provided 
by law in case of regular promotion except as to examinations— 
Provided, That such temporary promotion shall be subject to the ap- 
proval of the President, who shall have authority to temporarily fill 
the local vacancy in the grade of second lieutenant caused by said 
promotion or promotions by appointment of a volunteer second lieu- 
tenant in the field artillery, cavalry or infantry for the war, subject 
to confirmation by the Senate. Provided further, That when perform- 
ing with their brigades or regiments the duties pertaining to said tem- 
porary brevet rank, officers so appointed or promoted shall be entitled 
to and receive the full pay and allowances of and wear the uniform of 
their respective temporary grades, but that such appointments or pro- 
motions shall cease when an officer whose absence caused the same 
shall return to duty with his brigade or regiment. .4ud provided 
further, That the second lieutenants of volunteers appcinied to the re- 
spective branches of the service shall remain therewith until their 
terms of service expire, and in the event of actual vacancies occurring 
in the grade of second lieutenant in their respective arms of the ser- 
vice they shall be appointed thereto, according to seniority. in ac- 
cordance with the present law and regulations governing such ap- 
pointments. 

Section 5. That officers of the field artillery shall be retired 
from service at the age of sixty-two years: Provided, That when a 
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captain fails to attain the grade of major by regular promotion at the 
age of forty years, or a major the grade of lieutenant-colonel 
at the age of fifty years, or a lieutenant-colonel the grade of colonel 
at the age of fifty-eight years, such officer or officers shall be placed 
upon a half-pay list with the next higher grade, and withdrawn from 
the regular line of promotion: Provided further, That upon their own 
application officers on the half-pay list shall be detailed to staff duties, 
recruiting or such other duties which take officers temporarily away 
from duty with their regiments, and while performing the duties per- 
taining to such details said officers shall receive the full pay and allow- 
ances of their respective grades. Officers on the half-pay list shall pass 
to the retired list with the next higher grade at the age of sixty-four 
years, and that the general officers of the field artillery shall be re- 
tired at the age of sixty-four years. 

Section 6. That in the event of war the President is authorized 
to increase the strength of the field artillery hereinefore provided for 
by the addition of four brigades each of horse, light, heavy and siege 
artillery, of United States Volunteer Field Artillery, enlisted for the 
war unless sooner discharged: Provided, That the field officers and the 
non-commissioned staff officers shall be promoted and commissioned’ 
to the volunteer brigades by seniority from the next lower grades in 
the field artillery of the army. Provided, That he shall in like manner 
promote and appoint from the field artillery to the volunteer field 
artillery one lieutenant-general, two major-generals, eight brigadier- 
generals of volunteers, together with their respective staffs as now 
provided for by law, and that the staff and non-commissioned staff 
officers for general officers of the fieul artillery shall be extra officers 
selected from their respective grades in the regular field artillery. 

Section 7. That there shall be added to each regiment of cavalry 
and infantry two lieutenant-colonels, and to each troop of cavalry, in 
the event of war, one second lieutenant and twenty-seven enlisted men. 

Section 8. That all laws or parts of laws inconsistent with the 
provisions of this act are hereby repealed. 

It has been made quite evident by the record of our field artillery 
history that there has been no connection between the field artillery 
and that for the coast defence. It is true that during our Civil War 
all the latter in the regular army except four batteries was at once 
converted into field artillery. But the extraordinary circumstances 
of our going to war with a power having no navy, thus leaving our 
harbors free from attack and the necessity for any defence, will not 
again occur. There is, of course, and obviously, no more sound mili- 
tary reason for attaching thirty field batteries to the Artillery Corps 
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than for attaching to it thirty troops of cavalry or companies of infan- 
try, only that in the latter case it would never occur to any person, 
however wanting in military knowledge, to have such a number of 
units without a semblance of the ordinary organization into higher 
units, which prevails in every army the world over. 

The organization contemplates an army corps of two divisions of 
infantry and a cavalry division. If we are to have a general staff for 
the army, it will work out the scheme of organization which will ob- 
tain in our army in the event of war, and if it should include the 
provision that the corps shall have three divisions of infantry, the 
brigades of the divisional artillery, at least, should consist of three 
battalions, and perhaps also those comprising the corps artillery. But 
should this be the case, the President is authorized to add a battalion 
to any or all brigades requiring it in the event of war. 

So, too, with the batteries. He is in the same event authorized 
to add a battery to every battalion to be organized as a field artillery 
ammunition train, a matter of the very highest importance to insure 
the efficiency of the field artillery in war, and in like manner he may 
add a battery equipped with guns to any of the field artillery battalions, 

‘so that each may consist of three or four batteries as conditions may 
require. 

We would have a proper quota of field artillery for our regular 
army in time of peace, and in the event of war the War Department 
would accept volunteer batteries just as it did in the Civil War, but 
with the difference that they would at once be combined into battalions 
and brigades, each provided with its proper and complete staff, com- 
posed of educated and experienced regular field artillery officers and 
soldiers. 

The quota being sufficient for six army corps of infantry and six 
cavalry divisions, numbering with the artillery, engineers and other 
arms and departments, together with their trains, etc., about 250,000 
men. 

Colonel Story in his last annual report says: “The Act of February 
2, increasing the efficiency of the Army, charged the coast artillery 
with the care and use of the fixed and movable elements of land and 
coast fortifications including the submarine mines and torpedo de- 
fenses. Under this legislation the torpedos, mining casements, and 
mining material in all our harbors have been, or will soon be, turned 
over by the engineers to the artillery. 

“The most important problem now pressing upon the artillery is 
how to provide a sufficient number of officers and men qualified to 

operate the mining defenses of our harbors. It is admitted that the 
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present established strength of the coast artillery will not furnish one 
relief for the modern armament already provided, and that, in the 
event of war, the deficiency must be supplied by raw recruits or by 
volunteer artillery. If war were to occur with a superior naval power, 
an immediate dash would, no doubt, be made on one or more of our 
most important ports. To oppose such an attack we should have an 
instructed force of sufficient strength to execute, in less than one 
week after the declaration of war, the approved project for planting 
of mines in all our harbors. 

“To operate these mines in the harbors of the United States and of 
its distant possessions will require about seventy officers and 2,700 
soldiers. At the time of the immediate planting an addition of 5,000 
men as laborers and boat crews will be temporarily needed. All 
officers employed on this work ought to be expert in electricity. 

“With respect to the officers now being appointed to the artillery 
from the Army, their examination for appointment does not include 
even an elementary knowledge of electricity, and it is probable that 
few, if any of them, will ever be qualified for this work. Again, the re- 
quired number of officers is so large that they could not all be spared 
for this duty without seriously crippling the artillery in the service 
of the armament. In our late war with Spain the deficiency in officers 
of engineers for mining work was supplied by civilian experts in elec- 
tricity. Civilians cannot be held to service, or to punishment for mal- 
feasance, and some scheme should be devised by which all of our 
mining defenses may be efficiently operated in time of hostilities by 
military organizations. If a sufficiently permanent establishment can- 
not be supplied for this purpose then a volunteer reserve must be 
organized and officered by electrical engineers, graduates of technical 
schools. This appears to be the only feasible plan of securing enough 
officers for this special service sufficiently qualified for the work. The 
advisability for creating volunteer organizations for mining service 
should receive early consideration. 

“The first step that should be taken with the least practicable delay 
is the establishment of an artillery school of mines for theoretical and 
practical instruction. To this school, in my judgment, ought to be 
attached the school for electrician sergeants, now at Fort Monroe, Va. 

“Mining material is now,.in general, cared for by civilians paid 
from the appropriations of the engineer department. It would be 
much more economical, and probably more efficient, if these civilians 
were replaced by electrician sergeants, and it is recommended that one 
additional electrician sergeant be authorized by law for each harbor 
of the United States equipped with mining material. 
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“It is a military maxim that no army can be efficient with aged 
officers in the lower grades. January 1, 1898, the authorized strength 
of the artillery was 280 officers. Four years later it will be 651 
officers, an increase of 132 per cent. The additional 371 officers, 
averaging about the same age, will all be in the grade of lieutenant. 

“In January, 1898, there were lieutenants of artillery of more than 
thirty years’ service as officers, due partly to the defective organiza- 
tion of the artillery, and partly to the large increase in the number of 
junior officers in our army after the Civil War. A corresponding block 
in promotion must be anticipated in our artillery unless some steps be 
taken by legislation to provide relief by the compulsory retirement at 
a fixed age of an officer who has not reached a definite grade. 

“It is suggested that in our service a lieutenant who reaches the 
age of forty shall be retired, and a captain who reaches the age of 
fifty-five. The pay of retirement, it is recommended, should be two 
per cent. of the pay of the rank of retirement for each year of service, 
with the proviso that a lieutenant of more than fourteen vears’ service 
shall be retired as a captain, and a captain of more than thirty years’ 
service as a major. Such a plan, if carried into effect, would give 
younger and more efficient officers for the lower grades, and be 
equitable to the officers retired. Such a scheme can be put into opera- 
tion without serious opposition at a time when its effects belong to 
the future and not to the present. Many officers sincerely oppose this 
suggested ‘plan of retirement upon the belief that the number of re- 
tirements will overload the retired list. In my judgment the country 
will never disapprove of a retired list where the pay of retirement is 
commensurate to the services which have been rendered. A single 
appointment of a man fifty-five or sixty years old, subject to retire- 
ment at sixty-four, with seventy-five per cent. of his pay, is a greater 
menace to the retired list than the addition of any number of officers 
who have earned the emoluments of retired pay from long and honor- 
able service, or from disabilities incurred in the line of duty. 

“There will always be danger to the retired list unti! a reform is 
accomplished by graduating the pay of retirement for age, or for dis- 
ability not incurred in the line of duty, upon the length of service. 

“Such a retired list would become a reserve list from which officers 
might be utilized for school, recruiting and other details, which now 
remove so many officers from their company duties as to seriously 
impair the efficiency of the service. 

“The enlisted strength of the artillery exceeds one-fourth of the es- 
tablished enlisted strength of the line of the Army, yet with six major- 
generals and fifteen brigadier-generals in the line of the army, there is 
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only one—a brigadier-general—who has been in the artillery; but, 
at the time of his appointment, it was stated in the daily press that 
his promotion was due solely to his services in the volunteer infantry, 
in other words he is not to be credited to the artillery. Is it to be 
accepted that no service, however meritorious, if confined to the ar- 
tillery, shall be rewarded by promotion to the grade of general officer ? 
This discrimination against the artillery has existed in our army ever 
since the end of the Civil War, in 1865, and it will only be by a united 
effort on the part of artillery officers that a change for the better can 
be effected. 

“In many of the foreign services there are artillery generals of 
different grades, whose services are confined to their own corps. If 
in our army recognition for artillery service can be obtained in no 
other way, an endeavor should be made to have a proportionate share 
of general officers appointed in the artillery corps solely for artillery 
service.” 

By the separation of the field artillery from the Artillery Corps, in 
which it assuredly finds no proper place, without at the same time 
making a reduction in the number of the officers and enlisted men in 
the corps, there will be at once afforded an easy means of making 
suitable provision for the most important system of mining defenses 
of our harbors, which beyond doubt should be perfected with the least 
possible delay, as it is the first line of our land defenses against an 
enemy’s attack, for the operations of which we now have practically 
made no adequate provisions. 

The first and most important step to be taken in order to remedy 
the grave evil under which the field artillery of the United States 
Army now manifestly labors is the detail of a Board, to consist of 
the most experienced, able and distinguished of our general officers, 
three-fifths to be officers originally from the infantry, and two-fifths 
originally cavalry officers (or two-thirds and one-third respectively), 
to whom shall be submitted the full consideration of the question of 
the organization of our field artillery, administrative and tactical for 
service in peace and war; also, as our battalions of infantry in war 
will number 600 muskets, and in the cavalry 800 men and horses— 
the latter much harder to manage and care for in campaigns and 
battles than men—the question as to whether or not these are not suit- 
able and necessary commands for lieutenant-colonels with at least one 
major and the necessary staff. 

As we are liable to be involved at any time in war, the members 
of such a board, or their successors, would. in such an event, be called 
upon to decide, under spur of the moment, all of these various, and 
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beyond doubt, grave questions, which unquestionably should be de- 
termined in time of peace, and due attention given to their findings 
and recommendations. — 

It might be claimed that these questions should be decided by the 
general staff, but the general staff is still a thing of the future ; further- 
more, a decision by such authority would for many years to come 
smack far too much of the academic and of theory, and it is wisest 
to leave these matters to the decision of purely fighting generals, 
those who would have to depend for their own success and honor, 
as well as the honor and safety of the Nation, for the proper 
organization of the troops upon which must be predicated any organ- 
ization of the field artillery, the commands to which they would fall 
in the event of war. They, and not artillery officers, are the respons- 
ible officers, and those by far the most interested in a wise and proper 
solution of these questions, as well as being the officers above all 
others whose ability, judgment and rank will inspire the greatest 
confidence, and will, therefore, be most likely to insure the best results, 
both in the War Office and in Congress. 

Such a board should, of course, call upon artillery officers in 
whose experience, ability and skill in these matters they have confi- 
dence for their professional opinions. But, as would be the case in 


war, the final decision must remain with the generals commanding, so 
here the final decision must remain wholly with the board, uninfluenced 
by the vote of any artillery officer, thus entirely eliminating all question 
of professional or personal influence which may be supposed to exist 
among artillery officers collectively or individually. 


A. D. SCHENCK, 
Major Artillery Corps. 
Fort SHERIDAN, IIl., April 15th, 1902. 





A TANGLED WEB. 


A STORY OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


By General CHARLES KING. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


A soldier of the Union lay critically ill in hospital at Baltimore. 
Mental wear and tear, excitement, exposure, the reopening of a bad 
gunshot wound and vain struggling against fate, foes, and possibly 
friends, had been too much for Bernard Hoyt. The cavalry escort 
that brought him safely in that October evening, expectant of praise 
for duty well done, found no one in mood for anything but expletive. 
A perfect whirlwind of action was on at headquarters. Nobody had 
time to listen to anybody with so small a matter as a delirious colonel 
to tell about. Stuart—Jeb Stuart—was all the cry—Stuart, with a 
brigade, a division, a whole corps of cavalry at his back, was coming 
full tilt for Federal Hill, said Rumor. Stuart had looted Chambers- 
burg; tricked Pleasonton ; turned the army of McClellan; rounded the 
Blue Ridge, and, dodging or driving every command that dare oppose 
him, gathering fresh horses, supplies, provisions, prominent citizens 
and powerful headway with every hour, was now bearing down on 
Baltimore to sack the city, release all rebel prisoners and round up 
federal officials far and wide. Hoyt’s bewildered captors, without 
opportunity to report or tell their tale, were bidden to ride to the 
right about, to go at the gallop and join other cavalry, hardly less 
bewildered, to help head ,off Stuart somewhere out toward the 
Monocacy; and, while Southern sympathizers by the thousand spent 
the night in delirous hope and rejoicing, and Union men and women 
watched with grave anxiety, and soldiers of all grades kept vigilant 
guard, there was none to think for the fevered patient at the provost 
marshal’s office, until towards morning, somebody with a head on his 
shoulders and a heart in his breast, gave ear to his hitherto disre- 
garded ravings, and had him borne off to a hospital and to bed. 

Not until it was known, by noon the following day that, so far 
from coming east, Jeb Stuart was heading for the Potomac, did 
officials at Baltimore begin. to breathe easily. Not until nightfall 
that day was there inquiry from Washington as to what had been 
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done toward capturing the three culprits supposed to be deserting 
to the enemy. Not until near midnight was the War Department 
informed in reply that Colonel Hoyt was safely lodged in hospital, 
incapable of escape, and that, if credence could be placed in his semi- 
delirious statements, the brothers Wallis had been reunited in Balti- 
more, that the missing Barclay was no other than Eugene Wallis, 
and that in disguise the pair had successfully passed the guards and 
taken the road to Frederick. Cavalry had been sent in pursuit, and 
orders telegraphed to arrest them wherever found. 

But, when found, the finders made no move to arrest them. It 
was all the finders could do to get out of the way of the plumed gal- 
lants of Stuart, who, riding jubilantly southward toward Edwards’ 
Ferry, nabbed a local train on the Baltimore and Ohio, among 
whose passengers were a Mr. Borie, of Westminster, and Mr. Borie’s 
younger brother. The shawl and sun bonnet had been left with the 
blown team and dust-covered buggy at Sykesville, where no federal 
bayonets opposed the boarding of the belated local. Stuart spurred 
confidently onward through the night, and then when a big force of 
blue coats was thrown across his presumable path to block his pas- 
sage on the following day and get him, as Stanton would have it, 
dead or alive, the gray skirmishers swept forward in far-spreading 
line, as though feeling the way to attack the solid ranks of waiting 
infantry, and behind this dusky veil the gay cavalier turned short to 
the west, swooped down on the canal and the river itself above the 
sharp elbow near Ball’s Bluff, the scene of our sad humiliation barely 
a year before, and, covered by Pelham’s saucy guns, skillfully forded 
his whole force back to the sacred soil, bearing with him, looking for 
the last time on loyal ground, Harold Wallis, with his brother and his 
broken fortunes, faithful to his father’s last appeal, yet false to the 
flag for which the father died. 

What the Army of the Potomac thought and said of this daring 
exploit of Stuart’s and of the failure to profit by so apparently reck- 
less a flaunt in their face, boots nothing now. What Stanton did was 
fume and’ what he said was fury. That with less than two thousand 
horsemen the Southern leader should presume to ride again into 
Maryland, pass between the picket posts to the right of McClellan’s 
host, push away up into Pennsylvania, having circled the main army, 
and trot back through the thick of the divisions east of the Monocacy, 
was something sublimely impudent in itself; but that he should dare 
to whisk away with him as hostages staid and substantial citizens, 
and burden his swift-moving column with all manner of booty, rav- 
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ished from the lap of Maryland and Southern Pennsylvania, was a 
thing so amazing, so exasperating, that there is little wonder the Iron 
Secretary wanted to know if nothing but wooden heads and wooden 
horses could be found in our cavalry. Then he turned to discipline 
the leaders at fault and to investigate various circumstances connected 
with the raid. Among the foremost to receive his vehement attention 
was the escape of the brothers Wallis, and the presumable complicity 
of Bernard Hoyt, now not only delirious in hospital, but doubly in 


arrest. 
“But soon he reined his fury’s pace.” 


There came legislators from his own and other neighboring 
States, and reports from the surgeons in attendance, and finally letters 
through the lines that indeed gave him pause. The story of the re- 
markable exploit of the younger Wallis, the reunion of the brothers 
in Baltimore, the meeting with Hoyt and attempted seizure at Judge 
Hanson’s, the speedy and sudden flight of the brothers in disguise 
and their rescue on the verge of recapture; the arrest of Colonel Hoyt 
at the moment he was striving to overhaul the fugitives, and now his 
pitiable plight, all this was for three or four days overshadowed by 
the details of Stuart’s startling feat. Then, little by little, it began to 
take hold in the columns of the press and then to spread like wild fire. 

It boded ill for many a Southern sympathizer in Baltimore when 
it became known that at Judge Hanson’s residence Colonel Hoyt had 
met with serious injury; that from Judge Hanson’s residence, in 
Judge Hanson’s carriage, he had been sent by night to the Courtnay 
farm, far out on the old Liberty road, and there held until the follow- 
ing evening, when he made his escape. The order placing the Han- 
son homestead under surveillance and sending the lately honored 
and revered owner to Fort Lafayette was suspended so far as the 
judge was personally concerned because of symptoms of physical 
breakdown. Strong Union men, old friends and neighbors, went to 
Washington and pleaded forcibly for him, telling Stanton what Stan- 
ton did not know before, how ignorant Hanson had been of the com- 
ing of Colonel Hoyt, much less of the coming of Eugene Wallis ; and 
further, they could say and say truthfully that Hanson was appalled 
and prostrated by such accumulation of calamities, and that, more 
than any man living, probably, he deplored the injuries and illness 
that had befallen the gallant soldier who had suffered within his 
gates. In strenuous language, too, these gentlemen proclaimed Hoyt’s 
utter innocence of the disloyalty with which the irate secretary had 
charged him, and the grievous wrong done him, if not to Hanson, 
by the order of arrest. 
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And so before consciousness returned to the prostrate colonel 
that arrest was revoked, the order for removal of Judge Hanson to 
Lafayette suspended, and the guard about the latter’s premises 
measurably reduced. There were enough of them there, however, 
to restrain and to question when, late one sunshiny October afternoon, 
a carriage was driven to the curb, a young lady, with fair patrician 
features, very pale, was assisted to alight by a tall young soldier in 
the dress of a subaltern of cavalry. The latter showed a slip of paper 
to the official on duty, and they were passed on into the house and 
the presence of the incarcerated master. 

He was lying on the couch in the parlor—the same Colonial sofa 
whose sharp corner had so nearly split the skull of our cavalry colonel, 
and with him, reading aloud from certain letters, sat his devoted 
daughter. With her, pallid, sorrowing and actually subdued in man- 
nér if not in spirit, was our Georgia beauty, Lorna Brenham. All 
three started at the old butler’s announcement : 

“Miss Rutherford, sir, and Mr. Gerald Rutherford.” 

Mr. Hanson strove to rise, his old-fashioned cavalier courtesy 
demanding this homage to women of every age. Miss Hanson 
started to her feet, the color coming and going in her delicate face. 
Lorna Brenham sat one moment speechless, then slowly turned 
toward the curtained archway and, as Miss Rutherford entered, arose 
and faced her, pallid, silent, with a world of question and uncertainty 
in her deep and glorious eyes. Daring, commanding as she had been 
in the moment of peril when instant action was needed, she stood now, 
conscious of the havoc that had been wrought through her leadership, 
if not actually at her demand—one soldier ruined, another assaulted, 
accused and well nigh crushed by his successive wrongs, an old and 
honored citizen brought to humiliation if not to the cells, and now, 
with Bernard Hoyt lying at the door of death, here stood the girl he 
loved and sought to wed, with accusation and with challenge in her 
unflinching gaze. Ethel had not known of Lorna’s presence, yet was 
not unprepared. She wished to see her. She had that to say which 
was better spoken and done with than left to sear and smoulder until, 
like flame, it crusted the surface of her heart against all appeal of 
contrition—against all hope of pardon. 

It was Miss Hanson’s duty first to greet and, as best she could, 
to welcome these unbidden guests, but just within the threshold 
Ethel had stopped short and stood looking straight at Lorna Bren- 
ham. It was the visitor who was first to speak. 

“I came to seek Mr. Hanson,” and for just a moment her eyes 
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turned to the sofa. “Please do not try to rise, sir. It is but a mes- 
sage—a commission from my mother who is too feeble to come her- 
self.” Then again she faced the Southern girl, and the eyes that were 
so softly blue a year ago blazed with no uncertain fire in that shad- 
owy room. “Lorna Brenham, do you know that Colonel Hoyt is 
dying? Do you realize that it—is your doing ?” 

From Miss Hanson’s lips there came a gasp of dread and dismay. 
From the sofa Mr. Hanson’s voice was uplifted, with his trembling 
white hand, half in protest, half in distress, but only a word or two 
was said. Ethel was listening to none of these. She had eyes—ears 
—only for Lorna Brenham, and presently, with slow, stately move- 
ment, Lorna advanced. Grief and trial had given added dignity to 
her queenly bearing. There was no shrinking, no evasion. She 
would have faced, as her kinsmen were facing, the shining steel 
without a tremor, but the woman in her saw another woman’s suffer- 
ing, and it was that that sent the sob into her answering words. 

“It is my doing, Ethel, if what you say is true, yet I pray he may 
live. He would have hung Eugene Wallis for a spy, and it was to 
save Eugene we—I—sought to hold Colonel Hoyt, not to harm him. 
What happened was all unpremeditated, but—I take the blame. 
Were it all to come to me again as I saw it then, unseeing what would 
follow, I should do it all again! Tell me, if it were not to arrest 
Eugene Wallis, why did Bernard Hoyt come here?” 

“To redeem his promise to my mother—to ask pardon of Harold 
Wallis in the presence of his counsel and best friend for the wrong 
that he had done him. Colonel Hoyt believed, and had been allowed 
to believe, that Major Wallis stole—yes, stole certain letters from 
mother’s desk—this and—other things—and only recently, at Long 
Branch, did he learn how deeply we were indebted to Major Wallis. 
He never dreamed Eugene was in Baltimore; but, having found him 
here, what else could he do?” 

“He has told you this?” demanded Lorna, her dark eyes glittering, 
her slender fingers clutching at the back of the nearest chair. “He 
has told you he came here to make amends to Major Wallis?” 

“This and more. He was conscious when we reached him yes- 
terday, but they will not let me see him now,” and here the soft lips 
quivered piteously, but proudly as Lorna’s head was raised, and 
she turned to Mr. Hanson, now half supported by his daughter’s 
circling arm. “It was to you, sir, on mother’s account I came. May 
I present my brother, Lieutenant Rutherford? Major Wallis wrote 
that he had left certain papers with you. She is very ill, I fear. She 
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is certainly very feeble—too feeble to leave her room at the hotel, but 
if these are what she hopes to see, it may mean new life to her.” 

Hanson had been vainly seeking, without interrupting, to induce 
her to sit. Gerald, seeing his disquiet, came forward with a chair, 
but Ethel motioned him away, and Hanson resignedly bowed his 
head. Evidently she preferred to stand. 

“Poor Wallace had time to write only three or four letters,” was 
the grave answer, “and none to talk further to me. I would give 
you everything he left with me, gladly, dear young lady, but all my 
papers, you know, are seized now. It is to the Secretary of War 
your mother must appeal.” 

“Then mother cannot see then—now—at once?” she cried. “I 
cannot tell how much it means to her! Indeed I do not know how 
much it may mean! There is something behind all this trouble I 
have never fathomed,—something Major Wallis knew and wasstriving 
to straighten for her.—something concerning my brother who—died 
in Georgia. Lorna Brenham!” and again she whirled suddenly on 
the friend of by-gone days, now so sadly alienated, “you are a Geor- 
gian. You knew Hugh Preston. You must have heard stories of 
all that led up to that cruel insult and to the meeting that followed. 
You knew Major Forno, too, and what brought him to New York 
after his State had seceded. What had he to do with my brother? 
What was he to Hugh Preston? What had my brother done to make 
—gentlemen—his enemies ?” 

There was silence for a moment, then came the simple answer: 
“T cannot tell you, Ethel.” 

“But you know?” 

“Concerning Ralph I know almost nothing. They would never 
speak of it at home. Major Forno would never speak of it to me. 
The only man who professed to know, and showed a disposition to 
tell, was Eugene; and Harold Wallis nearly shook the life out of him 
when he heard of it. Ethel, you mourn your brother. You would 
have done everything to keep his name unsullied—to save him from 
disgrace or harm. Can you not feel for Harold Wallis, to whom 
Eugene has been left almost as a sacred charge? Think what ruin 
that reckless boy has brought to all who knew him!” 

With new distress in her face, Ethel Rutherford half turned as 
though appealing to her brother, and Gerald then came slowly 
forward. 

“My brother has but just arrived from Harper’s Ferry,” she 


faltered. “Tell them, Gerald, I cannot.” 
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And in the gathering dusk the young soldier spoke solemnly— 
sadly. 

“Harold Wallis sacrificed everything for nothing,” said he. 
“Eugene was killed in front of my regiment yesterday morning. At 
least he died like a gentleman.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Newport, Saratoga, the Catskills, Long Branch and Cape May— 
the resorts of society in the early sixties—were all deserted now. 
Fifth Avenue once more showed its colors and was gay with feminine 
garb and alive with bunting. Houses that had been shut all summer, 
—following the fashion, even though their occupants slept behind 
the sombre fronts and saw the light of day through dusty blinds— 
had again flung their curtains to the breeze and made brave show of 
“just reopening for the season.” The church of the elect threw wide 
its gothic doors, and the massive form of the omnipotent Brown once 
more led, or blocked, the way to the aisles of Grace. The old familiar 
faces, the reverently bowed heads, of the first families had reappeared 
in many of the old pews. The gray-haired rector resumed the old- 
time soporifics,—the quartette choir, the stirring music that had so 
scandalized the “ower gude” of other congregations, and semi-occa- 
sionally rejoiced its own. There was as little of the odor of sanctity 
as of eau de Cologne about the flock of Grace. They used their 
piety as they did their perfume, in homeopathic doses. But lambs 
of the fold, the feminine at least, were out in force and taking note 
of all absentees this brisk and beautiful Sunday morning of mid 
autumn. And of all the pews that bordered that carpeted Via Crucis 
—the center aisle—one and only one was empty. Though stranger 
guests were many and sanctuaries few, and church going was as 
firmly fixed a habit then as church evasion now, no alien foot in- 
dented the soft hassocks of the Rutherford family pew, for the sex- 
ton had set his seal against intrusion—and a knot of crape upon the 
bolted door. 

Perilous as had been the illness of Colonel Hoyt, it yielded to 
youth and vigorous constitution rather than to medical treatment, 
for the methods of that day and generation are scored as barbarous 
now. Slightly as seemed, at first, the malady of the aging and 
grieving mother, it gained in omen as she lost in hope and strength. 
And Ethel, who with Gerald, had spent hours a day for an entire 
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week at the side of the fevered soldier, was speedily called to give 
all time to her whose days were evidently numbered. As. Bernard 
Hoyt began to mend and to recognize those about him, the fragile 
woman began to break, to wander in mind, to see in Gerald the son 
she had earlier lost and to say things at sound of which Hortense 
sought vainly to drive Ethel from the sick room. Hoyt, days before, 
had been given a bright, airy hospital tent to himself and his attend- 
ants. Mrs. Rutherford had been removed from the hotel to Beverly 
Hanson’s,—he would listen to nothing less,—and there, within the 
fortnight of her coming to Baltimore, partly in search of the mis- 
sing link in the evidence she craved, partly in hopes of seeing and 
speaking again with Hoyt, the spirit of the suffering woman flitted 
away, perhaps in hopeful quest of that spirit which had gone before, 
and brother and sister stood orphaned at the bedside, looking into each 
other’s eyes through swimming tears, dismayed at the story revealed 
to them with almost the last flutter of the mother’s feeble breath. 
Then when there was sent a summons, a stern and imperative 
summons, for Hortense, the Frenchwoman had vanished. Then when 
again Ethel Rutherford longed to hear the voice of her knight and 
hero, he, too, had gone. The army had swept onward at last in 
pursuit of Lee and, though weak and worn, Bernard Hoyt seemed 
crazed with eagerness to be again in saddle with his men, and the 
doctors let him go. They never knew until long days later of his 
coming to the house during the last hours of the mother’s life, or, 
for long weeks, that Hortense had stopped his card, and sent by the 
butler the message that, owing to Mrs. Rutherford’s condition, both 
sister and brother begged to be excused. Had they denied themselves 
to all the rest of the world, they would have seen him. Sorrowing, 
but uncomplaining, he went on to Washington, and thence to Warren- 
ton in time to share in the heartbreak that seemed to seize the army 
when McClellan was relieved. That was mid November, and by that 
time all that was mortal of Cornelia Rutherford lay beneath a fresh- 
heaped mound in Greenwood. It was December before Gerald could 
rejoin the regiment and then all was fierce activity at the front. 
Under its new, untried but loyal commander the army was just be- 
ginning the desperate assault upon the old, oft-tried foe, now lining 
the walled heights of Fredericksburg. Never again until after months 
of sharp campaigning, and finally furious battle, was Bernard Hoyt 
permitted to see the face of the girl he loved. Then it was in late 
July. Gettysburg had brought him new laurels and a star that even 
Stanton swore was nobly won. Now he was to command a brigade, 
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but first there was “urgent private business” to be attended to, and 
only seven days’ leave could be accorded. 

Late in May there had come to him, as they were watching the 
fords of the Rapidan, a sealed packet under cover of a foreign lega- 
tion in Washington. It bore the marks of travel. It was read with 
vivid, almost painful, interest, and pondered over long before he 
summoned his former adjutant, now a zealous young squadron leader, 
and gave it into his keeping. “It would have lifted a load from your 
poor mother’s heart,” he said. “It must be carefully guarded now.” 
Gerald, having read and re-read it, sent it by trusty hand to his 
mother’s closest friend and counselor, Dr. Tracy, one of the execu- 
tors of the mother’s will. Later and about the time they got the 
news of Gettysburg, it had been shown to Ethel, then sojourning with 
the doctor’s household at Long Branch. The long letter therein read 
as follows: 

Paris, March gist, 1863. 
My Dear Sir: 


Months have elapsed since the receipt of your letter dated Warrenton, 
November 20th, 1862—as noble a letter as was ever penned. I strove to tell 
you at the time how deeply it touched me, but, like all my efforts, that, too, 
was probably vain. I did tell you, however, that there seemed at least a likeli- 
hood of my unearthing the whole truth concerning Ralph Rutherford’s sad 
fate. I had hoped through other means to do this long ago I had promised 
that sorrowing woman, his mother, as much, and there was a time when I 
hoped that there might come as my reward that which would have a thousand 
times repaid me for what I had lost personally and professionally before my 
arrest and trial in August last. Only a soldier like yourself can know what 
it is to be deemed dishonored and disloyal and yet be unable to explain. All 
those old hopes, with all the old ambitions and aspirations, ure now dead, and 
all too late to be a blessing to her or a benefit to me, the truth is brought to 
light. You found wherein you had wronged me and nobly sought to make 
amends. I found wherein, unknowing, I had wronged you, and to you, therefore, 
I give these facts in their entirety. They never would have won for me what 
was already another’s. But, knowing you as I now know you, a knightly and 
chivalrous foe, I place them in your hands-that when my treason is the subject 
of talk there may be one friend to say how loyally I labored even in my 
disloyalty. 

The winter before we went to Utah I was Hugh Preston’s guest in New 
Orleans. He was a dashing fellow, as you have heard, well born, well con- 
nected, well educated, but poor, and when forty years of age, he fell madly in 
love with a young girl just out of her school days at the Ursulines. Prior to 
that time, as the devil would have it, Hugh had been devoting himself to— 
her mother. Fancy how that fair lady liked it when she saw her supposed 
admirer actually smitten with her lovely, unsophisticated child. It afforded 
me keen amusement at the time, but God knows it was short enough. The 
girl was an angel, the mother a devil in my opinion, and when I was ordered 
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off to overtake the Utah expedition, I so far departed from my rule as to 
venture to warn a man against a woman. 

The next thing I heard: of that affair was long afterward. You remember 
how we were snowed in on the Bridger trail and how new the world seemed 
when we got out in the spring. Hugh Preston had left New Orleans, a 
sadder, wiser man. The girl had fallen in love with a wealthy young New 
Yorker who had become devoted to her even before I left—Ralph Rutherford, 
in fact. A few months later came the tidings that Hugh Preston had 
wantonly insulted that young Northerner in the Oglethorpe Club at Savannah 
and shot him dead in the duel that followed. 

Now Hugh Preston was not the man to wantonly insu!t anybody, North 
or South, and sure as his shooting I saw there was some woman back of it all. 
The more sure was I because Preston would give, and the club could find, 
no extenuation for his conduct, and shouldered him out of Sanvannah. 
Women cause more shooting than ever did politics, even in 1860. Preston 
went abroad; took a flyer with the Chasseurs a Cheval in Algeria, and I 
found his trail and brought him back in the spring of ’61, for by that time I 
had seen the Rutherford family and had heard the New York version of the 
matter. As Albert Forno he joined me and told me his story, and sobbed 
like a child when he spoke of that poor girl. There was no doubt he loved 
her with all his soul, but with the mother and his years both against him 
at the start, and then this rich and handsome yonng Northerner, what chance 
had he? Léonore Brunel loved Ralph Rutherford, and that ended it—or 
would have ended it but for that fiend of a mother. Long months after 
leaving New Orleans, Preston was in Savannah when who should appear 
there but Rutherford. Preston avoided the club, thinking Rutherford would 
soon leave, return to New Orleans and to her. Then came a letter from 
Adrienne, the mother,—a fury of a letter, telling him that the girl he so 
passionately loved had been duped, betrayed, deserted, and they were going 
away, anywhere to hide their shame. That night in his fury Preston purposely 
sought Rutherford at the Oglethorpe where Ralph was playing high. No 
woman was named. Preston simply accused Ralph of cheating and flung cards 
and counters into his face. Gordon, Ralph’s friend and kinsman, was away. 
Seabrook was over from Moultrie on a visit. He bore Ralph’s message to 
Preston and sent the poor boy’s last letter to his mother. They met at 
Thunderbolt as soon as it was light enough to see, and one shot settled it. 

Hugh Preston went into exile, believing he had killed the man who ruined 
the girl he loved, and in that conviction he remained until after his second 
visit to New York in ’61. 

Meantime, through young Barclay, I heard stories of Mrs. Rutherford being 
in a very nervous state—receiving letters that gave her dreadful seizures, 
and Barclay told me in so many words that he had once heard Hortense 
threatening her, also that there was something about Forbes, the butler, that 
would bear watching. Barclay and I fell out not long after that, but the 
moment I set eyes on Forbes I knew I had seen him before, at the spring 
meeting of the Metairie Jockey Club, attending -his young master, who was 
even then showing marked attention to Léonore. People I knew in New 
Orleans looked queer at sight of the two women, the mother and daughter, 
driving with young Rutherford, but little had been said. 
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Ralph was then only twenty, but old for his years, as you know, for he 
had been much indulged, had traveled a great deal, had been abroad with a 
tutor, etc. Now he saw his heart’s desire and could not have it. By his 
father’s will he was still dependent on his mother, and by her will he could 
never marry a Roman Catholic. Even the rector of Grace admitted that 
Mrs. Rutherford was bigoted on that score. You know, Dr. Tracy knew 
and Ralph knew that if he married without his mother’s consent before he 
became of age he was cut off with a shilling, but Hugh Preston knew noth- 
ing of this. I had seen enough of Léonore and heard enough of Ralph to 
believe in them both, and came to quick solution of the question—that there 
had been a secret marriage—a secret to be kept until, being of age, he could 
win his mother over to receiving Léonore, but before that ever became possi- 
ble came the duel, his death. followed in a few months, as we were assured, 
by that of Léonore. Then it was, as I conceived, that that infernal she cat 
began blackmailing the poor mother—that Forbes and Hortense were in 
league with her against their own mistress, and the disappearance of those 
letters from Miss Rutherford’s reticule that Sunday morning added to my 
suspicion. Proud, sensitive, devoted to her son, it would have bowed 
the mother’s head in shame to the grave to have had her beloved boy shown 
to the world as one who deserved the death that had been dealt him. 

Then I succeeded in seeing her and telling her my theory, and that I 
believed it possible, with the letters in her possession and what I could learn 
through friends in the South, to destroy the evil story Adrienne Brunel stcod 
ready to swear to. It was exactly as I supposed. Then “Forno” came back 
at my demand to see the letters she had kept locked in iner escritoire, and 
that night when I called on her we searched in vain. Already they had been 
abstracted—Forbes or Hortense, of course—and she, poor woman, dare not 
let the facts be known because she feareed some public esclandre started 
by that “mother damnable” Brunel. 

You recall that then I was hurried off to Washington. You have heard 
that there I was in correspondence with Southerners. I was. An awful 
complication had arisen. The letters sent by Ralph to his mother were the 
love letters of an innocent girl whom he devotedly loved and later succeeded 
in making his wife. He hoped that, if he survived the duel, their grace 
and charm and innocence would so appeal to the mother that he could then 
win her consent to the marriage despite the difference in faith; but even then, 
hoping to survive, for he was no novice with the pistol, he dare not tell her 
the marriage had actually taken place, and, worse luck of all, thanks to a 
childish quarrel, the boy and girl had parted in pique and anger; each was 
waiting for the other to write for forgiveness, and even at the moment when 
he faced the vengeance of Preston’s aim, the poor lad did not know why he 
should have told his mother all. He died in ignorance of Léonore’s condition. 


“O, what.a tangled web. we weave 
When first we practice to deceive!” 


We could not at once find out what had become of the Brunel. Preston 
did his utmost to track her through the South—even at a time Georgia was 
claiming his sword—and failed. When he turned up in Washington, to my 
great detriment, it was to say she was somewhere North, and later they 
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found this true. She was there, blackmailing and threatening. She had a 
back room in Twelfth street that commanded yours in Eleventh, and, as we 
heard long afterwards, that blackguard Forbes used to signal to her from the 
Rutherfords’ conservatory. The horrible whip she held over Mrs. Ruther- 
ford’s head was the threat to tell the world her daughter had died in child- 
birth, the victim of Ralph Rutherford’s perfidy. And I knew that she knew 
they were legally wed. I knew she probably had all the papers to prove it. 
I doubted Léonore’s death, and yet could not prove a thing. The world 
would say Adrienne could have got all she wanted by simply proving the 
marriage, but Ralph had doubtless told her of the will and his dependence, 
and, as she was low and crafty, her argument was that as the law justified 
Mrs. Rutherford in refusing to provide, it never occurred to her that the 
mother’s heart would plead for the girl her boy so worshipped. No, black- 
mail was her game, and now that Hortense had secured the letters that told 
how fervently Ralph’s love was returned, and all the papers were in the hands 
of the enemy, Mrs. Rutherford was on the verge of distraction. 

But now Preston was fully aroused, and through friends in New Orleans 
he secured and sent me a packet of letters Léonore had written to a school- 
mate, also some statements affecting the mother. You remember the row 
there was about that night at Savage’s Station. Coming at it did so soon after 
my meeting with Eugene in front of the Warwick, it nearly finished me. 
(Eugene was serving on Magruder’s staff at that time.) Through de Join- 
ville, who knew the Brunels and something of Madame’s history, I was able 
to satisfy McClellan that the letters were strictly private and confidential. 
Later I was able to place them in Mrs. Rutherford’s hands—to warn her fur- 
ther against Hortense and Forbes, and to promise her that, through Father 
Gentil, in New Orleans, evidence of the marriage should yet be found. 

At this time you stood sturdily in the way, and when your testimony, 
probably, would have led to her being summoned as witness before the court 
in my case, it became necessary that she should tell you the truth as to my 
connection with the disappearance of the letters, etc., and she told you, doubt- 
less, more than was necessary. Then Madame Brunel bled her savagely before 
again quitting New York, and our failure to bring matters to a climax was 
sapping her strength. Preston secured a few more papers which he sent by 
that mad brother of mine, and then came the catastrophe at Baltimore. 

But meantime another ally had joined us in the person of Miss Brenham. 
She had in abundance what we had in but moderation—wit, and in moderation 
what we lacked totally—money. She has given freely of both. She it is, not 
I, who deserves the credit of our final success. Through her energy, through 
her means and maid—I mustn’t forget the maid—Madame Brunel was traced 
to Paris. Here was found that estimable dowager. Here in seclusion, yet 
safety, dwelt Léonore and Baby Ralph. (Mrs. Rutherford would have loved 
that child.) Here we found Hortense and Forbes, who has done me the honor 
to call and ask for a recommendation as butler or gentleman’s gentleman, and 
herewith I send you, attested by our consul, copies of all important papers, 
including the marriage certificate. I would to God Mrs. Rutherford might 
have lived to know her son was not the reprobate she feared! 

And now, Hoyt, farewell. There is one whom in days to come you may 
teach to look upon me with kindlier eyes than in the past. I was not all 
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disloyalty. There is another—no, there was another for whom we could 
have prayed forgiveness, even from Ethel and her mother, but he—Preston— 
died like a hero in front of your guns at Fredericksburg. You are destined 
to live to adorn the profession you love and for which you are so admirably 
fitted. I loved it, better than was deemed possible, despite the fact that I 
neither adorned nor was fitted for it. Should you ever see old Jasper at the 
ferry, tell him he is often held in grateful remembrance by 


Yours, etc., etc., 
H. WaAttts. 


So there it was, the long story of the misery that had so wrecked 
the mother’s life—that had actually unhinged her mind, and that had 
involved the names and fortunes and fair fame of so many others. 
They had been talking of her, Bernard Hoyt and Ethel, in low, rever- 
ent tone, that soft, starlit evening, the last of July, beneath the low 
bluff in front of Howlands, in the shabby little board summerhouse 
at the foot of the stairs. She was in deep mourning, and there were 
traces of tears about her fair face, and something of appeal and 
anxiety in her swimming blue eyes, for, though he had been there 
only thirty-six hours, on the morrow he must return to the front. He 
had been unusually grave and silent, even for him, but in his manner 
there was ever that same gentleness and tenderness she had grown to 
expect of him, no matter what she might have said or done, and the 
last time they were at Long Branch together she had both said and 
done things that might well have tried both temper and tenderness, 
and now he would not so much as allude to them. He seemed :to be 
thinking only of her mother and Ralph and Gerald, and, oh, of course, 
in a protecting, tolerant way, of her, instead of showing proper re- 
sentment of her unjust, petulant words. Of course all that had been 
wiped out by her being with him when he was so desparately ill at 
Baltimore, but then, really; how very little he knew of that—and it 
wasn’t a thing for her to tell about.. He was going back to the front 
now, just so sure as that big yellow moon was peeping up at the 
edge of the heaving@deep before her eyes, and who could say when 
she should see him again—or how? Possibly he thought his whole 
duty lay with his country now. Possibly he thought that she could 
only think of her beloved mother. He was always thinking so much 
for others. It was high time he was speaking something for himself, 
if ever he meant to. Across the glistening track of the moonlight 
= steamer was heading southward; another followed; another seemed 
but a cable’s length behind. 

“Transports,” said he. “The Silver Spoons are on one. They 
were sent up to quell the draft riots after Gettysburg, you know. 
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Poor Wallis! Think how happy he’d be if he were only again at their 
head.” 

She had been leaning on his arm, and had not entirely withdrawn 
her hand. Now she looked up quickly into his face. “Do you think— 
there is no other happiness in store for him?” 

Perceptibly he winced. ‘I—heard there was,” said he, his eves on 
the distant flotilla. 

“Heard!” she exclaimed, “Why, it’s barely two months since they 
went over, and hardly any one knows he’s there.” 

“Since who went over ?” 

“Who? Why, Lorna and her aunt, of course.” 

“And, pardon me, but what have they to do with the happiness 
we were speaking of?”. 

Both her hands clasped about his arm now and turned him to her. 
Her face had been clouded. Now it brightened with womanly sense 
of superiority. 

“Bernard Hoyt,’ said she, something very like a little laugh 
bubbling with her words, “do you know I sometimes think you are— 
dreadfully stupid? Don’t you know that Lorna Brenham and Major 
Wallis will be married within a year ?—that she will be his fortune ?— 
his happiness ?” 

“Upon my word I never thought of it,” said he, astonished. Then 
with manlike irrelevance: “Poor Granger !” 

“Poor Granger, indeed!’ quoth she, casting loose his arm, and 
glad to have somebody on whom to vent her wrath. “Poor Granger! 
I have no patience with men who can’t fight for their colors, or stand 
up for their convictions! Can’t you see how impossible it is for a girl 
like Lorna—for any kind of a girl with a head and a heart,—to care 
for a nondescript like him? Can’t you see how Wallis’s sacrifices 
and sorrows—some of them her doing—were just sure to turn her 
heart to him? What—owls—some men are!” 

Silently, at least, as an owl, he turned and poked down into her 
flushing face, with a something in his eyes now that, imperious and 
superior as she had been but the moment before, caused her to droop 
and falter before him. It was quite a moment before he spoke. 

“The last time I heard he was to be rewarded in that way, it was 
not Lorna,” he gravely said, though his heart was beating hard. 
“Wallis at least stands up for his convictions if he has asked her, too.” 

“T did not say he had—asked her or—anybody. Lorna is a law 
unto herself, and he will be more than stupid if he doesn’t see she— 
cares for him.” 
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“Is it not possible he—cares for somebody else: 

‘Himself, yes, and Eugene,” she answered quickly, and looking up 
for an instant into his eyes. “He never lacked self esteem.” Then 
after a moment’s pause: ““He asked—no one else—to my knowledge.” 

“He asked for someone else, and had her mother’s consent,” 
said he. 

“Mother might have—I mean on Ralph’s account ,’ she began 
impetuously—Then in wrath and confusion, both, she faced him 
fairly. ‘Mother did not know what she was saying—she did not 
know——” and then came another abrupt stop. 

‘Know what, Ethel? It means all the world to me.” And now, 
pleading with all the deep, long-repressed love in his eyes, Bernard 
Hoyt stood bending toward her, his strong hands seeking and clasp- 
ing hers. 

“Then why ” she began, but her cheeks were burning and the 
words would not come. The distant lights at sea had faded from 
view. The big round moon, a gleaming disk, was illumining the bare 
line of the bluff above them and the shining strand, foam-fringed 
for miles on either side, but here in the little summerhouse was shelter 
and seclusion, 

‘“‘Why—what?” he asked, his lips so near her white forehead 
that she could feel the trembling of the soft moustache. “I have 
loved you with all my heart, Ethel, ever since my home-coming in 
“61 ” 

‘*‘And—wouldn’t tell me—until now?” she almost sobbed. “You 
don’t deserve But further words were lost—or smothered. 


> 


* * * * * * * * * 


Many a moon rose over the broad Atlantic before again they 
gazed upon those heaving billows together. They were journeying 
eastward then, the long war ended—Ethel and her soldier liege, 
Gerald and his fair young bride, after ‘a tumultuous leave-taking at the 
Cunarder’s docks, where six dozen strong, service and Seventh Regi- 
ment men, Barclay among them, had gathered to wish them bon 
voyage—to say “God speed” and send greeting little looked for to 
another wedded pair, long waiting for the coming of these others 
to the sunny land of France, there to meet with fond and pitying 
hearts, Léonore and her little Ralph—there to clasp hands with those 
who, despite the snare of sectional strife, the web of Fate that so 
nearly wrecked so many lives, had proved such valiant and such 
valued friends and allies. 

THE END. 
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CULEBRA. 


In view of the fact that the waters surrounding the Island of Culebra 
are the proposed field of operations for the coming winter maneu- 
vers, in which not only the largest fleet that has been assembled by 
the United States since the Civil War, but also several battalions of 
marines, and, in all probability, a portion of the army are to take 
part, it may interest the general public to know something about this 
newly acquired possession. 

Culebra is one of the Virgin Islands, situated about forty-five 
miles southeast of Porto Rico, and, prior to the late war with Spain, 
was a Spanish possession. 

It is now a full-fledged colony of the United States, with an Eng- 
lish-speaking, though decidedly Spanish-looking, Governor. 

The island first came into prominence winter before last, when it 
was thought of as a naval coaling station, and the North Atlantic 
Squadron spent some time there, during which the officers made thor- 
ough explorations, noticing its fine harbor and natural facilities for 
fortification. They gave new names to some of the neighboring islands 
and waters, which, while not so euphonious as the old Spanish ones, 
are more easily remembered and pronounced by American Jackies. 

Culebra signifies in Spanish a snake, and this name was undoubted- 
ly given to the island from the fact that, viewed from the sea to the 
northward or southward, the profile made by the line of hills which 
extends from its eastern to western extremities, bears a strong re- 
semblance to the back of a snake in the act of crawling. The head 
is clearly defined and is slightly raised, pointing to the east. 

The main island is about six miles in length and varies from one 
to two miles in width. To the eastward of it is a small island, 
called by the Spanish Culebreta, or the little snake, and separated 
from the western extremity of the mainland by a narrow channel is 
quite a large island, which bears the name of North-West Cayo. 

There is a range of hills extending along the northern coast of 
Culebra, and the Cayo, also, has quite a hill on it, which must at some 
time have been connected with the main range. 

To the southwest of the mainland is a fine large bay with a well- 
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protected anchorage, called Target Bay; because of the excellent 
facilities it offers for target practice. 

Great Harbor is situated in the central part of the island. It is 
reached by a narrow and dangerous channel running for nearly half 
a mile between coral reefs, and having a sharp turn in it of almost 
go°. The harbor is a circular basin, of about a mile in diameter, with 
deep water and perfect protection on all sides. 

The prevailing idea concerning Culebra seems to be that it is a 
barren and unattractive spot. On the contrary, it is a very beautiful 
little island. 

Though evidently of volcanic origin, the island is thickly covered 
with a mantle of verdant tropical foliage, extending from the white 
coral beach, which surrounds it, to the tops of the hills. In fact, 
the vegetation is too thick for comfort in traveling, and save for the 
cleared spaces, on which the natives raise their cocoanut and banana 
palms and graze their cattle, it is impenetrable without the aid of 
a macheté, or bill-hook. Cactus, generally a large species of Spanish 
bayonet, mangroves and and all sorts of wild and thorny bushes and 
vines cover the hills, while in the lowlands are to be seen large groves 
of cocoa and banana palms, interspersed with pasture lands on which 
a tall, rank grass thrives. 

The shores and bottom, for some distance out to sea, are of white 
and pink coral. On the beach fragments, broken off and washed up 
from the outlying reefs, are piled up to the depth of many feet. 
These pieces are of all shapes and sizes, but many of them have been 
so polished by the waves that they resemble bones, and walking along 
ankle deep in this dazzling white mass of dead animal matter, with 
an occasional lizard or chameleon scurrying out from under the feet, 
gives a rather creepy sensation. 

The surrounding water is of such remarkable clearness that 
bottom can be seen at a depth of sixty or seventy feet, and I have 
frequently seen swimmers afraid to dive into twenty feet of water 
for fear of striking their heads on the coral bottom, which seems 
less than an oar’s length below. The average temperature of the 
water in the winter is between 65 and 75 degrees, and the bathing 
is delightful, particularly at the surf beach, on the north shore of 
the island, where the rollers. come in eight or ten feet in height and 
pulverize the coral to a fine white sand as soft as velvet. There are 
sharks and octopi in these waters but they never come in close ‘to 
shore, so bathing on the beach is quite safe. 

Many smaller kinds of fish abound in the waters of Culebra, and 
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with a boat and seine-net large quantities of barracouta, red snapper, 
mackerel and bonita can be easily caught. In shallow water sinall 
fish, resembling perch in shape but of many brilliant colors, are caught 
with a rod and line. All these fish will rise to a night light, and when 
the battleship Massachusetts, lying in Great Harbor last January, 
would play her searchlight over the water on a calm evening its 
illuminated path would be transformed into a dazzling mass of wrig- 
gling fish. 

There are 750 inhabitants of Culebra, who are scattered all over 
the island, though they have a town, as they call it, consisting of 
some twenty hovels at the head of Great Harbor. There the Gov- 
ernor, a very important little Spaniard under five feet in height, 
resides with his family composed of a wife and three sets of twins. 
Most of the natives are poor and ignorant and live by fishing, cocoa- 
nut and banana growing, cattle raising and by making lime from 
coral. They had no idea of the value of American money or know- 
ledge of civilized customs when the fleet first went there, but they 
soon grew wise, and within the first week after our arrival the price 
of a native horse rose from $20 to $60. They are nearly all mulat- 
toes and are said to be descended from some pirates of the Spanish 
Main who at one time made Culebra their headquarters. Many of 
them certainly have a most piratical look, but they are a. stronger, 
healthier people than is usually found in the West Indies. The chief 
ailments of the islanders are malaria and rheumatism, from which 
they suffer during the wet season, and as an antidote for these they 
distill and drink large quantities of vile rum. They live in little cone- 
shaped houses with thatched roofs and raised on piles to protect them 
from the floods of the wet season. Most of the men dress in a shirt 
and trousers, usually of white cotton, and the women in a loose 
white garment of the same material, much resembling a wrapper. 
The children there, as in most parts of the West Indies, wear their 
birthday clothes. 

Soon after the fleet arrived last winter, as a mark of courtesy 
and friendship, a reception was given to the islanders on board of one 
of the battleships. Refreshments were provided consisting of lemon- 
ade, pickles and hard-tack. They came en masse, and appeared to 
enjoy themselves immensely, but after they had left it was found 
that a much larger amount of ship’s food was missing than they could 
possibly have carried inside of them. However, there is no accounting 
for taste, and I am sure the Government could stand this unique treat 
if the natives could. 
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Large numbers of cattle, mostly cows and horses, with a few pigs, 
are raised on the island. The horses, really ponies, are good and the 
cows look well, but their meat is tough and stringy. 

There is an island lagoon on the western end of the island where 
large flocks of duck and water fowl! settle at night, and there is good 
small bird shooting on the island. 

The chief, disadvantages of the place are the lack of fresh drinking 
water in the dry season and the numerous insects which infest it, but 
for a man who does not mind a little hardship and is fond of shoot- 
ing, fishing and out-of-door life there are far worse places than 


Culebra. 
HAROLD COLVOCORESSES, 


Second Lieut. U S. M. C. 
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OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


AN analysis of the contents of the principal military periodicals, 
systematically classified under a few general heads for the conven- 
ience of the reader and student, comprising extracts and comments, 
in which special attention is given to the more important and valuable 


articles. 


ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION AND MOBILIZATION. 
A. THE ARMY. 
The articles on this subject in the current numbers of our ex- 


changes relate principally to the United States and Great Britain. 
Those concerned with the former comprise the following: 


1. The United States Army.—Military Mail, October 17. 
2. The use of Native Troops in Our New Possessions.—Journal 


Military Service Institution, November. 

3. Stations of Cavalry Regiments.—Journal U. S. Cavalry As- 
sociation, October. 

4. ‘The United States Cavalry —Same. 

5. Cavalry of the National Guards.—Same. 


The first article is a very readable one, presenting a British view 
of our army that is very comprehensive and quite accurate, and is 
written in a fair-minded spirit. The opening paragraph will give a 
clear idea of its style and scope: 

“To the American nation Lord Wolseley’s statement that the Amer- 
ican Army is, in his view, the best in the world, was soothing and 
gratifying in the highest degree, coming in timeously, as it did, when 
numerous charges of lack of discipline, wanton cruelty, and out- 
rageous violence were being untruly heaped upon the United States 
soldiery, by partisans, faithful imitators of our pro-Boers and Little 
Englanders. The United States has just reason to be proud of her 
army and of what it has done, and, unlike Britain, recognizes its 
value with no unsparing hands, both as to the present and in pro- 
vision for the future. Take, for instance, the West Point Training 
Academy for the future officers of the army. This year Congress 
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has appropriated £1,100,000 for the reconstruction of the academy, 
of which slightly less than one-fifth is to be immediately disbursed. 
Recognizing the deficiencies, Congress has decided to thoroughly 
remedy them. In view of this fact it is curious to note that soon after 
it was first established in 1802 it was neglected and despised, and, 
although there were no examinations and no age restrictions, only 
seventy-one cadets graduated from it in ten years! In the year of 
the war with Great Britain (1812) it had no instructors or cadets. 
Two attempts were made to abolish it, and in 1819 Congress deprived 
it of supplies and money! Now no less than £155,000 is spent upon 
its yearly upkeep. The course of study is most severe and the dis- 
cipline harsh, but the results have been eminently satisfactory to the 
nation, and American officers are able ‘to go anywhere and do any- 
thing.’ The eulogies passed upon the graduates at the celebration 
of the centennial this year were well deserved. Its establishment was 
due to the recommendation of George Washington. The half-yearly 
examinations are useful as a weeding-out process, as cadets who 
have not progressed since the preceding examination are ruthlessly 
“plucked,” no matter what length of time they may have been at the 
academy (within the four years’ limit), and consequently it is actually 
only the ‘fittest’ who survive. Of course the term ‘fittest’ applies 
to the passing of examinations, for as in England it does not neces- 
sarily follow that ‘book learning’ makes a man a soldier. The States 
had great soldiers before the West Pointers came upon the scene, but 
the academy may well be proud of the fact that amongst its graduates 
were Generals Philip Sheridan, Horace Porter, Grant, Sherman, Lee 
(by many considered the finest soldier ever produced in the States), 
Halleck, Beauregard, Longstreet, and many others of renown.” 

The second article, by an officer who commmanded a company of 
Native‘ Scouts in Northern Luzon, discusses the advisability and the 
practicability of utilizing the natives of the Philippines in the govern- 
ment of our new possessions there. The arguments, sustained by 
actual examples, are strong and conclusive, and the concluding para- 
graph summarizes the subject-matter thus: 

“T know that the natives of the Philippines make good soldiers, 
and if properly handled they will be loyal, and of inestimable value 
to the Government in these Islands, and believe that no expense should 
be spared to properly organize and equip them.” 

The three other articles give respectively the stations of the U. S. 
Cavalry regiments at present, their present organization, and that of 
the National Guards. 
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The articles relating to the British Army in this month’s periodicals 
are: 


1. Imperial Defence and Colonial Responsibilities —United 
Service, Magazine, October, November. 
2. National Apathy and National Necessities—Same, October. 


Under the first title there are three separate articles, by Lieutenant 
L. H. Hordern, R. N., Admiral the Hon. Sir. E. R. Fremantle, and 
Vice-Admiral Fitz-Gerald, respectively, besides a letter from Captain 
Mahan, of our own Navy. 

Lieutenant Hordern begins his article with these words: 

“The writings of Captain Mahan have suggested the groundwork 
of these notes. These writings seem to have borne more fruit abroad 
than in the British Empire, the one country to whom sea-power is of 
vital necessity. America and Germany have been the first to take his 
lessons to heart, for though we English read and admire them, we are 
too apt to look on them rather as an appreciation of our past than as 
conveying a warnng. I have tried here to deal with the principles of 
the defence of the British Empire as it stands to-day, with the hope 
that by treating the matter broadly and avoiding details, the attention 
of the Colonies may be called to its importance, and that their energy 
may react on us.” 

The question is discussed from a strategical point of view, con- 
sidering particularly the position of the two nations—Russia and Ger- 
many— which have outstripped the others in Europe during the last 
century. 

Admiral Fremantle’s and Vice-Admiral Fitz-Gerald’s papers are 
practically discussions of Lieutenant Hordern’s article, and Captain 
Mahan endorses in a general way the conclusions reached in the 
original article. ° 

The second article, on National Apathy is a protest against the 
present small size of the Army and the failure of the Government to 
provide for a proper reserve. 


There are three articles relating particularly to horses for the 
Army: 
1. Range horses for cavalry —Journal U. S. Cavalry Association, 


October. 

2. Horse-Breeding for the Empire in North West Canada.— 
United Service Magazine, November. 

3. The Breeding in Canada of Horses for ney Use.—Journal 
U. S. Cavalry Association, October. 
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In the first of these Major Woodward sets forth the fine qualities 
of the horses now obtainable from the ranges in Montana, Wyoming, 
North and South Dakota and Nebraska, illustrating by the horses he 
purchased recently for the 13th Cavalry. In the second Major- Gen- 
eral Strange, who had served for ten years as Inspector of Artillery 
in Canada, makes strong claims for the advantages of the great plains 
of Alberta in Westerri Canada as to their suitability for raising the 
best and hardiest breed of horses for the great new arm of the 
British Empire Mounted Infantry. The third article considers the 
same question, but regards the greater part of Canada as suitable for 
raising artillery, cavalry or mounted infantry horses. 

As regards the organization of other armies there is but one article 
relating thereto among our exchanges: 

Reorganization of the Swedish Army.—Revue du Cercle Militaire, 
September 20. 

It treats of the new law, which, however, will not have its full 
effect until 1914, when the army will comprise 42,031 officers and men, 
with a reserve of 60,000. called out annually for a term of practical 
service. 


NAVY. 


The articles concerned with naval organization are: 


1. Naval Policy—Army and Navy Gazette, October 25. 
2. The French Squadrons in 1903.—Same, October II. 
3. Russia’s Naval Programme.—Same, October 25. 


The first discusses the necessity for a fixed naval policy in Great 
Britain, the second describes the present strength and naval policy 
of France, while the third presents Russia’s naval programme, which 
will be completed in 1904. 


MILITARY EDUCATION AND TRAINING. 


The entire military world seems to be alive to the great necessity 
of education and training of officers and men, and numerous are the 
articles on the subject. 


Those referring to general military education are: 


1. General Service and Staff College—Journal U. S. Cavalry As- 


sociation, October. 
2. Library of the U. S. Military Academy.—Same. 
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3. Mexican Military Academy.—Journal Military Service Institu- 
tion, November. ; 

4. The Duke of York’s School.—Military Mail, October 24. 

5. The Cavalry Post, Fort Riley —Journal U. S. Cavalry Asso- 
ciation, October. 

6. Course in Foreign Languages and Stenography.—Revue du 
Cercle Militaire, September 20-October 11. 

7. Our Only Chance.—United Service Magazine, November. 


The first of these articles traces the origin of the new school at 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, and gives an outline of its purpose, scope 
and course of instruction. 

The second is a most interesting account of the present systematic 
arrangement of the library at West Point, under the able administra- 
tion of the superintendent, Colonel Mills, and the librarian, Dr. 
Holden. The general culture and vast experience of the latter in so 
many fields of literature and science have been of inestimable value 
to the academy. 

The account of the Mexican Military Academy is very interesting 
and is illustrated very effectively. 

The article on the Duke of York’s School at Chelsea, founded in 
1801, is most entertaining. The purpose of the school is to educate at 
state expense the children of soldiers of the regular army, and the 
number of pupils has gradually risen to 1,500. 

The Cavalry Post of Fort Riley, Kansas, is well described and 
illustrated, and the Recollections by Mr. Percival G. Lowe add a per- 
sonal interest to the history of the place. 

The sixth article is of interest just now, as the study of foreign 
languages is encouraged by the War Department of our own country, 
as well as of other nations, and stenography, or short-hand, has always 
been recognized as a desideratum of the service since it has been in- 
troduced. The courses here described are free to the members of the 
Cercle Militaire, and include German, English, Spanish, Russian and 
short-hand. 

The last article is a dissertation on the proposed reforms of the 

army, and a defense of the army against the unjust criticisms that 
have been passed, with a strong plea for better pay, allowances and 
pensions. 

The articles under this subject referring more particularly to mili 
tary training and practical instuction, including maneuvers, are: 

1. Training the National Guard Officers for National Defense.— 
Journal Military Service Institution, November. 
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2. Training the Recruits—Journal U. S. Cavalry Association, 
October. 

3. Moral Preparation of the Soldier—Journal Military Institu- 
tion, November. 

4. The Training and Equipment of Cavalry and Mounted In- 
fantry in India.—United Service Magazine, October. 

5. Field Firing—Army and Navy Gazette, October 18. 

6. Company Target Reports.—Journal U.S. Cavalry Association, 
October. 

7. French and German Musketry Regulations—United Service 
Magazine, November. 

8. Rifle Practice—Same, October. 

9. Musketry Training —Military Mail, September 26. 

10. Straight Shooting—Army and Navy Gazette, September 27. 

11. Naval Gunnery.—Same, October 4. 

12. Revolver Practice in Sweden.—Journal U. S. Cavalry Asso- 
ciation, October. 

13. The Brussels-Ostend Ride—Journal Military Service Institu- 
tion, November. 

14. American Long Distance Rides.—Same. 

15. Coast Joint Maneuvers.—Journal Military Service Institution, 
November. 

16. Naval and Military Combined Maneuvers of the U. S.—Unit- 
ed Service Magazine, November. 

17. A Fortress Maneuver.—Revue du Cercle Militaire, Septem- 
ber 20. 

18. Horse Management in South Africa.—Journal U. S. Cavalry 
Association, October. 


The care bestowed on practical military training is evident from 
the variety of articles on the subject, their number and their simple, 
purely practical character. 

The first article above mentioned refers to the training of the 
National Guard officers, by means of the correspondence school sug- 
gested by Captain Palmer in the May number of the same periodical, 
and presents the case from the point of view of the National Guard 
itself. 

Of especial interest to us are the second and third articles on the 
moral and military training of the soldier, respectively. Both are, 
indeed, well worth careful consideration by all officers, for they touch 
upon subjects of vital importance to the army; namely, the causes of 
desertion and the remedy on the one hand, and the lack of military 
set up and other desirable qualities of the soldier of today, on the other. 
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The fourth article, although apparently of local interest, is in 
reality of general value to all armies. The author makes a clear dis- 
tinction between the respective roles of true cavalry and of mounted 
infantry, and then considers the training and the equipment needed 
by each.’ The tactical and technical questions are discussed in a mas- 
terly way, and the essay constitutes a valuable addition to the literature 
of the tactics of mounted infantry, as well as of cavalry. 


The next eight articles refer to target practice, the first one on 
Field Firing being a protest against much so-called practice of this 
kind, the character of which is best illustrated by a brief extract: 

“But what we seem to fail in understanding is that the object of 
field-firing, as an instructional exercise, is to improve the field shooting 
of the individual soldier, not to provide an opportunity for the exploi- 
tation of tactical schemes which the factor of safety always reduces to 
a most pernicious farce.” * * * * 

“By making field-firing a so-called tactical exercise we waste much 
valuable time that would be better expended upon practices of a more 
individual character.” 

The next paper proposes a simplification of the records of target 
practice, always a desirable object, and the succeeding one contains 
some interesting and instructive matter on the musketry training in 
France and Germany. The articles on Rifle Practice (with the editor’s 
note of explanation and criticism) should be read in connection with 
that on Field Firing, above referred to, and the articles on Musketry 
Training and Straight Shooting are along the same lines, the former 
being a recent Army Order on the subject issued by Lord Roberts ; the 
latter comments upon that order. 

Revolver Practice in Sweden is the title of a very interesting arti- 
cle by Colonel Livermore, U. S. Engineers, recently attaché at Copen- 
hagen, a keen and intelligent observer on all matters military. 

The various articles on the recent Brussels-Ostend Ride, supple- 
mented by some American Long Distance Rides, are of value to all 
mounted officers. 

Of the three papers on maneuvers the first two relate to our own 
recent joint navy and coast artillery maneuvers on the New England 
coast, one by Major J. P. Wisser, Artillery Corps, describing the 
part taken by the District of Narragansett, and the other a more gen- 
eral article on the entire problem. The third is a description of one 
of those unique fortress maneuvers of comparatively recent introduc- 
tion, this one near Saint Petersburg, Russia, involving a regular siege 
of a temporary fort, and counter-approaches on the part of the defense. 
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The last paper, by Major Corbyn of the Royal Field Artillery, 
must prove of great use to British officers who may find themselves 
responsible for the care and management of artillery horses in this 
portion of the empire, which is likely to become one of the most im- 
portant training-grounds for the British Army. 


MILITARY HISTORY, STRATEGY AND TACTICS. 


The most notable articles on these subjects are the following: 


1. Machiavelli on, the Art of War.—United Service Magazine, 
October. 

2. Offensive Tactics in Modern War.—Same, November. 

3. Strategy and Tactics in Mountain Ranges.—Same, October. 

4. Tactical Problem.—Revue du Cercle Militaire, September 20- 
October 18. 

5. The Use of Cover—Army and Navy Gazette, October 4. 

6. Some Lessons of the South African War.—Journal Military 
Service Institution, November. 

7. Imperial Garrisons.—United Service Magazine, October. 

8. Campaign of Echmiihl—Journal Military Service Institution, 
November. 

g. Three Years of Campaigning in the Basin of the Tchad— 
Revue du Cercle Militaire, September 20-October 11. 

10. Colonel Swayne’s Reverse.—Army and Navy Gazette, Octo- 
ber 25. 

11. A Forgotten English Victory—United Service Magazine, 
October. 


The first is an entertaining dissertation on the aphorisms of the 
astute Florentine, Machiavelli, in his seven books on the Art of War. 
The second is a very careful study of modern offensive battle tactics, 
in which the author develops the proper mode of attack by logical 
reasoning, and shows that the system practiced in the French maneu- 
vers of today is superior to that advocated in the latest German Drill 
Regulations. The third article on mountain warfare contains some 
valuable notes on the Tirah Campaign. The fourth is a series of 
tactical problems for study by officers. The fifth, on the use of cover, 
should be read in connection with the second article. The sixth is a 
reprint of a very comprehensive article by General de Négrier, and is 
well worth perusal. The seventh, by Captain Wilson, Royal Artillery, 
discusses the strategic positions of British garrisons where the British 
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possessions are exposed to land attack, namely in South Africa, India, 
Canara, Egypt and Venezuela. The eighth is the conclusion of Napo- 
leon’s brilliant maneuvers at Eckmiihl. The ninth is the conclusion of 
a most interesting campaign in the vicinity of Lake Tchad. The 
tenth contains some comments on the repulse of the British in Somali- 
land by the Mullah, as he is called. And the last article treats of the 
great victory of the Black Prince at Najara, a remarkable military 
success, forgotten by the world because it led to nothing. 


WARSHIPS. 


1. Shipbuilding—Army and Navy Gazetté, October 18. 

2. The French Submarines—United Service Magazine, Novem- 
ber. 

3. H.M.S. Terrible-—Same. 

Of these three articles referring to the world’s warships, the first 
is an editorial on the British shipbuilding programme of 1902-3, the 
second is a French view of the value and tactical use of their sub- 
marines, and the third is a short account of the commission of the 
British protected cruiser Terrible, which played so important a part 
in the South African War and in the China Expedition. 


MILITARY GEOGRAPHY. 


Only three articles of importance have appeared in this field dur- 
ing the past month among our exchanges: 

1. Notes on Japan.—Revue du Cercle Militaire, October 4, 11, 18. 

2. A Russian Trip Through Persia—United Service Magazine, 
October. 

3. Gibraltar and the Bay of Algeciras——Same, November. 

The first contains some interesting notes on the country with which 
England has recently concluded a treaty of alliance, Japan, today one 
of the most active champions of the civilization of the Far East. The 
second gives a very good idea of the present state of the people and the 
roads in Persia and Persia Beluchistan. The third is a Spanish view 
of the necessity for defenses in the Bay of Algeciras, near Gibraltar. 


MILITARY HYGIENE, 


The important articles on this subject are: 


1. Sanitary Service in the English Army.—Journal Association of 
Military Surgeons, February. 
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2. The Most Practical Organization for the Medical Department 
of the U. S. Army in Active Service——Same, October. 

3. Mounted Bearer Companies for Cavalry Commands.—Same, 
October. 

4. The General Hospital and Sanitarium for the Treatment of 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis at Fort Bayard, New Mexico.—Same. 

5. Medical Statistics of the Austrian Army in 1900.—Revue du 
Cercle Militaire, October 18. 

6. Practical Points in Sanitation—Journal U. S. Cavalry Asso- 
ciation, October. 

7. Observations on Gun-Shot Wounds.—Journal Association of 
Military Surgeons, October. 

8. The Small-Calibre Bullet—Same. 

9. Norwegian Investigations on Soldiers’ Feet—Same. 

10. Glanders and Farcy.—Journal U. S. Cavalry Association, 


October. 


The first of these articles was referred to in the last number of 
this magazine, but we there erroneously attributed the article as 
original with the Journal Military Service Institution, an error we 
now desire to correct as above. The second, by Captain F. P. Rey- 
nolds, is a very valuable contribution, which obtained first honorable 
mention in the Enno Prize Competition of 1902. The fourth is an 
account of the army hospital at Fort Bayard, with a most interesting 
discussion of the work there and the remarkable results obtained. The 
sixth is another useful article on every-day matters of sanitation, by 
Captain Winter of our Medical Corps, who also contributes the next 
article, the results of his experiences in the Spanish-American and 
Philippine Wars. In connection with the latter we refer to the eighth 
article by an Austrian surgeon. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


1. Canteens in H. M. Ships.—United Service Magazine, October. 

2. Ambulance Dogs.—Army and Navy Gazette, October 18. 

3. Light Field Bridge Material and its Transportation—Revue du 
Cercle Militaire, September 27, October 4. 

4. The Order of the Cincinnati—Journal U. S. Cavalry Associa- 
tion, October. 

5. Cavalry Bits—Journal U. S. Cavalry Association, October. 

6. Packs and Packing —Same. 

7. Our Cowboy Regulation Stirrup.—Same. 
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OUR EXCHANGES, 


Journal of the Royal United Service Institution—Monthly, 22 
Charing Cross, Whitehall, London, S.W. Per year 24s. 

Army and Navy Gazette—Weekly, 3 York Street, Convent Gar- 
den, London. Per year £1 12s. 6d. 

Military Mail—W eekly, 2 Amen Corner, E. C., London England. 
Per Year 8s. 8d. ; 

Notes on Naval Progress.—Occasional, Navy Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Journal of the Military Service Institution —Bi-monthly, Govern- 
or’s Island, New York City. Per year $4.00. 

Journal of the U. S. Cavalry Association Quarterly, Fort Leav- 
enworth, Kansas. Per year $2.00. 

Army and Navy Journal—Weekly, New York City. Per year 
$6.00 

Army and Navy Magazine—Monthly, Washington, D. C. Per 


year $3.00. 
Army and Navy Register—Weekly, Washington, D. C. Per year 


$3.00. 

American Shipbuilder—Weekly, 7 Coenties Slip, Water Street, 
New York City. Per year $2.00. 

Journal of the Association of Military Surgeons.—Monthly, Car- 
lisle, Pennsylvania. Per year $5.00. 

Revue du Cercle Militaire—W eekly, 37 Rue de Bellechasse, Paris. 
Per year 27 fr. 

Scientific American—W eekly, New York City. Per year $3.00. 

The Literary Digest —Weekly, New York City. Per year $3.00. 





THE BOERS AND THE EMPIRE* 


By GENERAL BorHa. 


Sworps may be readily beaten into plowshares, but it is not so 
easy to turn them into fine pens, nor is the rough and racy language 
of soldiers and farmers—serviceable enough for the everyday needs 
of the people of South Africa—a suitable medium for diplomatic dis- 
cussions in Europe. It lacks the fine distinctions and the delicate 
shades of meaning which a highly cultured nation is so apt to look 
for. My comrades and myself felt all this very keenly from the out- 
set, and we would, therefore, much rather have striven in our humble 
way to make history than to write it: that is to say, we would have 
gladly co-operated with our new Government to smooth away the 
traces of bitterness left by the war and lay the foundation for the well- 
being of all our fellow-subjects in South Africa. That was our fervent 
desire from the first, and not the drawing up of maniféstos and ap- 
peals, the wording, nay the very drift of which were certain to be 
scanned as through a microscope and construed by a standard of 
interpretation which, differing widely from our own, must needs. be 
misleading. 

Yet we took the latter course instead of the former, and the evils 
which we anticipated from it have already come to pass: our words 
are misconstrued, our actions assigned to wrong motives, our very 
aims are misstated and condemned. If the odium resulting from 
that complete—but, we doubt not, involuntary—misunderstanding, 
fell upon ourselves only, we could endure it with fortitude, we cer- 
tainly would bear it in silence. But as we have reason to fear that 
our acts—or rather acts and motives which are mistakenly held up 
to be ours—will seriously harm our sorely tried people in the eyes 
of the British people, it may be well to set forth in a few words the 
scope of the work in which we are engaged, the reasons which moved 
us to undertake it, and the conditions which, if fulfilled, would make 
our further efforts superfluous and, at the same time, would offer the 
best chance of rendering South Africa contented and delivering its 
people from misery. 


*Reprinted from London Contemporary Review by permission of the Leo- 
nard Scott Co., the American Publishers of the Review. 
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Here again I must ask Englishmen to remember that they are 
dealing not with a diplomatist versed in the use and abuse of language 
but with a plain-spoken farmer and soldier speaking frankly to fair- 
minded men, whom he takes to be willing to hear the truth and hon- 
estly minded to do what is right and fair. They have no reason to 
doubt our sincerity. If we needed any testimony on that score, it 
would be tendered—nay, it has been tendered—by Lord Kitchener 
and those other representatives of the British Army who had dealings 
with us at a time when everything, including cunning, is said to be 
fair. We then gave our word; since then we have kept it. We 
called on our people to come in and lay down their arms. Although 
many of them had made up their minds to hold out and fight to the 
bitter end, they none the less sacrificed their own wishes and acqui- 
esced in ours. How many million pounds were saved the British 
nation by that surrender—which was inspired by the motives that 
still actuate us—it is needless now to reckon up. But the saving was 
very considerable, at the very lowest estimate. 

Having accepted the terms which Lord Kitchener was authorized 
to offer us, we have never sought to have them modified. No step 
which we have taken since then will reasonably admit of any such 
interpretation. We have no right to go behind the Treaty which 
ended the war and opened an era of peace, and we have ever ac- 
knowledged the fact. What follows from that? That the British 
people possess a right to leave widespread human misery unrelieved? 
If this were indeed so, I would still refuse to believe that a nation so 
sensitive to human suffering throughout the world would deign to 
avail itself of any such formal line of reasoning. They cannot but 
be aware that there are some rights the exercise of which constitutes 
a terrible wrong, and assuredly this, if it existed, would be one of 
them. Moreover the people whose warm sympathies, assuming the 
shape of material help, go out spontaneously to the famine-stricken 
Russians, the homeless inhabitants of Martinique, to every race whose 
lot is wretched, cannot abandon to a miserable fate brave men whom 
they sincerely welcome to the Empire as fellow-subjects, and whose 
hearty co-operation is an essential condition of the well-being of the 
entire community. That was -the firm faith to which my comrades 
and myself tenaciously clung—to which we still tenaciously cling 
despite the misunderstandings of the past few months. And in this we 
hold that we are doing justice to the humane feelings, the generous 
instincts of the British race. What we sought for, therefore, was not 
a modification of the terms of the Peace Treaty, but that immediate 
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help—to which as subjects our people possess a claim—of which they 
are in sore need, and the bestowal of which—as it seemed and still 
seems to us—is the most efficacious means of realizing the intentions 
of the British Government. Holding so strongly that it is in the in- 
terests of both sides that the ravages of the war should be speedily 
repaired, we may at first have underrated the difficulty of making our 
point clear to others—indeed we deemed it self-evident—and some 
people concluded that we were endeavoring to obtain another treaty 
containing more acceptable terms than the first. In truth we were 
but seeking—as all British subjects are warranted in doing—to secure 
the mose favorable treatment possible, whether as a matter of right 
or of enlightened policy. 

But no unbiassed man, be he Boer or Briton, who is acquainted 
with the country, the people and the misery that hangs like a cloud 
over both, will deny that relief—immediate and efficacious—is as 
necessary in the interests of the Empire as it is in those of its most 
recent subjects in South Africa. The need-is such that it cannot wait; 
every week, every day it becomes more pressing; and delay may ren- 
der assistance, I do not say wholly useless, but unavailing as a means 
to the twofold end which the Government on the one hand, and we 
who would gladly second its efforts on the other hand, have at heart. 
The farms and agriculture which made the two South African coun- 
tries all that they were and had, no longer exist. Cattle and imple- 
ments, without which work cannot be resumed, are gone. The woful 
desolation which the war has brought in its train is intense and wide- 
spread—I only wish I could make the people of this country realize 
how intense and widespread. For to hear of such things is not the 
same as to see them embodied in suffering women, wasting children 
and strong men powerless in the midst of ruins and ashes to help 
either. The feelings which such sights engender in members of the 
ill-starred race do not cling merely to the garments we put on and 
off. They reach the heart and pierce it. And if the bulk of English- 
men only realized the pitiable state of our men, women and children 
we should have no need to put our appeal in words. 

It was when weighed down by that load of grief and care that we 
reached the shores of England, and it may well be that the most 
friendly attitude which we were then humanly able to assume seemed 
to many people in this country less demonstratively cordial than the 
warm welcome which we received warranted them in anticipating. 
But is it reasonable to explain that natural attitude by any other than 
the obvious facts intelligible to all? A man whose father, sons or 
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brethren have been killed in a quarrel may agree to forgive the 
slayer, to live with him in peace, to become his fellow-worker in a 
good cause, to hope and endeavor to become his friend; but can he be 
expected to do more than that before the first blades of grass have 
sprung up on the graves of those near and dear to him? No man 
worthy of the name, coming as we came from the ruined home of 
his people, of his people who had lost their worldly goods, their kith 
and kin and the independence which they set above either, could have 
accomplished in that respect more than we did. If he feigned more, 
he would be a hypocrite; if he effected more, he would be an angel. 
Our resolve then was to make the best of things as they were, and 
by having the first needs of our farmers relieved to work hand in hand 
with our new Government. Now the first step in this direction is the 
rebuilding of the farmsteads, the purchase of implements and live- 
stock, in a word the allotment of a sum of money sufficient to set up 
the people and allow them to resume work. We held aloof from all 
discussions about the past which seemed calculated to produce bitter- 
ness in the present or obstacles to good fellowship in the future. We 
hoped that the whole subject would be dealt with in a humane, in a 
generous spirit. We were all the more confident of it that in this 
case generosity and national self-interest converge in a single point. 
And having come in that frame of mind to plead a cause which 
seemed to speak eloquently enough for itself, we were sorely disap- 
pointed by the result. At least we had every reason to consider that 
we had failed in our errand. We had never regarded the fund of 
three millions mentioned in the Peace Articles as sufficient for the 
purposes for which, we understood, it was to be set apart. We are 
farmers, not financiers, and the subject of the three million pounds— 
insufficient for the purpose to which it was to be devoted—together 
with the loan which was to bear interest after two years, but to be 
without interest until then, appeared to us to be wanting in clearness. 
We therefore did what we thought was necessary and sufficient 
in order to have light shed upon the matter. But the financial ques- 
tion, we were told, was not to be reopened. We respected that de- 
cision while regretting it, for we took it to mean that no appeals for 
help would be listened to and that generosity would be compressed 
within the limits of legal obligation under the treaty. We may have 
been mistaken in drawing this inference from facts which apparently 
admitted of none other. But if so, it would have been easy to con- 
vince us of our error, which opened before us a gloomy, a harrowing 
prospect. This was not done, and we then took a step at once neces- 
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sary and painful, in a direction which we would modify to-morrow, 
if the fears which compelled us to take it were shown by acts to be 
no longer real. It has been assumed since then that we did not take 
kindly to the loan. But that supposition is gratuitous. We came to 
appeal for funds for sorely needed assistance. As to the shape in 
which material help was to be given, we had neither the right nor the 
will to pick and choose. A drowning man does not refuse to be res- 
cued because the apparatus thrown to him floats upon bladders instead 
of corks; he eagerly snatches at such appliances as are at hand and 
is grateful to the giver. That was our position exactly. Let our 
people be saved from ruin; whether it is done by loan or by free grant 
is a secondary matter. But having seen no prospect of their receiving 
such help as we thought adequate we appealed in our urgent need to 
all the nations of the world. 

That course has been sharply criticised, not only for what it im- 
plied, but also for the incidents with which it is said to have been ac- 
companied. In neither case, I submit, have those strictures been de- 
served. So far as we can see, all that our appeal to foreigners implied 
was that our people were in sore need of instant relief and that we 
were willing to undergo the humiliation—no trivial ordeal, I can 
assure my readers—of pleading for it. It implied nothing else that 
had not already been expressed in the publication of the results of 
our mission in England. The negotiations in London had been made 
known to all. Nothing that we have said on the Continent was 
calculated to change their import. Our action, therefore, was natural, 
necessary and painful. For we are to the full as desirous as our new 
Government can be of sedulously removing every cause of friction, 
every ground for bitterness and distrust between the two races upon 
whose good fellowship depends the welfare of South Africa. And 
we should deeply regret if the necessity of seeking abroad what we 
should have been grateful to obtain from our new fellow-subjects 
in England were unfortunately likely to retard the welding process. 
But we fear that in all probability it would. Memories of help with- 
held, despite pressing needs and an urgent appeal for justice or gen-- 
erosity, are certain to live long, die hard, and inflict damage out of 
all proportion to their seeming importance. And while painful inci- 
dents of the war, however deep the wounds they may have inflicted 
at the time, are forgiven and even forgotten, those which follow the 
peace rankle long in the minds of a high-spirited people. And the 
knowledge of that certainty filled us with grief. 

I wish it to be clearly understood that I am but stating a well- 
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known fact, not uttering a covert threat; for I am speaking bluntly 
to frank Englishmen who, I trust, can face facts and act upon them. 
But we are as sincere as we are plain spoken, and having accepted the 
terms of peace, will strictly observe them. Yet it should be borne in 
mind that, however high a person’s sense of duty, the masses are 
men, not angels, and the strict observance of clearly defined duties 
is not the same thing as positive zeal. And active zeal, hearty co- 
operation, is an essential condition of the prosperity of South Africa 
and of the attainment of the aims which the Government has pro- 
fessedly set itself. It likewise represents a material gain inasmuch 
as it renders economy in military matters possible. No British Colo- 
nies are ruled against the will-of the people. The Government, we 
are willing to assume, desires that the latest addition to the Colonial 
ultramarine Empire should not form an exception. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, it is announced that the garrison is to be raised to 70,000 men, 
who, with 30,000 police, make a total of 100,000 armed men. The 
cost of that military establishment is serious, but doubtless the author- 
ities believe it to be the minimum compatible with tranquillity. Now 
a people animated by the feelings I have alluded to above would them- 
selves further most of the objects for which soldiers have now to be 
employed, and that free of cost to the taxpayer. And the justifiable 
lessening of the garrison by 50,000 men is a boon for which both the 
Government and the nation would have reason to feel grateful. 

The sum required to relieve the primary needs of our South 
African fellow-subjects would not constitute a really irksome burden 
for this wealthy Empire, though it is certainly more than I have yet 
seen any disposition to grant. The number of farms destroyed is 
larger far than people in England—aye, and than many Englishmen 
in South Africa—imagine. We ourselves, who know the country and 
the people, are reduced to estimates which, laying no claim to absolute 
accuracy, would, if our request for help were entertained, require to 
be officially verified by some impartial commission. By the report of 
such a body of men we would willingly abide. Meanwhile to discuss 
with acrimony the number of ruined farmsteads—which I repeat is 
much larger than people suppose—and their money value is a hin- 
drance to an understanding instead of a help. And an understanding 
between the Government and the governed is a necessity. That once 
compassed, all things would be added to it. That is why we rest our 
case mainly on the community of interests between the two. I say 
nothing now therefore of the other arguments; that the Government 
having taken over our assets has ipso facto assumed our liabilities 
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as well, and that the guarantee it gives us of our lawful property 
covers all debts due to the subject by solvent debtors and therefore 
all property destroyed by necessity of war. If that confidence and 
good feeling, which would go far to draw together the two races in 
South Africa and induce them to work in harmony, can be established 
by a policy of—let us call it—generosity, it is surely needless to haggle 
over mere money or to stickle for alleged absolute rights. 

So much for what was implied by our journey abroad. Now as 
to the manifestations which are said to have accompanied it. Not 
a single incident took place anywhere which ought reasonably to wound 
the sensibilities of the most patriotic British subject. For that fact 
I vouch as a man of honor; and my comrades’ experience is identical 
with mine. Englishmen who were present at our meetings and lis- 
tened to our speeches—and I am now speaking of Englishmen who 
have never professed any sympathy for our cause—have borne the 
same testimony. Wherever we have traveled not only did we our- 
selves eschew politics, but we insisted on having them excluded by 
everyone else with whom we came in contact as well. How far we 
went in that direction will never be known from the newspapers, which 
- can no more take cognizance of the private acts which prepare the 
ground for public ones, than they can perceive motives or gauge in- 
tentions. The scrupulous care with which we steered clear of every- 
thing to which a British man or woman could take exception on 
patriotic grounds, was perhaps much greater and more effective than 
would have been the case had we been born subjects of the British 
crown. We journeyed abroad on a philanthropic errand and to that 
we rigidly confined our efforts. 

It is painful to have to defend ourselves against charges based 
upon our appeal to the charity of foreigners, after having taken such 
minute and successful precautions to afford no pretext for them. But 
the unwelcome fact is forcing itself more and more upon us that the 
Boer character is but very imperfectly understood by the British 
people, who too often play upon the wrong chord when it seems so 
easy to touch the right one. In these there is at least as much matter 
for regret as for blame. With the very defective, and indeed mislead- 
ing, information which is generally supplied to the British public, it 
is not easy to see how the views which it forms of the state and striv- 
ings of the Boers could well be more correct or the feelings which it 
entertains towards themselves could be more sympathetic. No people 
are more straightforward, more staunch, more devoted than ours 
when properly treated, and nothing is less difficult than to treat them 
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with that cordiality which our fellow subjects in England doubtless 
feel, but are not capable of expressing effectively. Ice and cold water 
are essentially one, yet the laws that govern them differ widely. So 
it is with the characters of the Boer and Briton; methods which per- 
suade the one repel the other; acts which seem friendly or indifferent 
from the standpoint of the Englishman take on the opposite hue when 
seen from the angle vision of the Afrikander. Thus, as some persons 
in this island disapproved our appeal to the world for help, which we 
deemed natural enough, so most of our people in the new colonies 
have their suspicions aroused by the action of the Government in still 
maintaining some Concentration Camps, and in buying up the ground 
of the Boers there and of others outside the camps who, had they been 
assisted a little, could and would have resumed their peaceful labors. 
“For whom,” they ask, “is our land being purchased? Is some vast 
colonization scheme being matured, and if so, why are we eliminated 
from it? Evidently because we are distrusted.” Now distrust, espec- 
ially when unmerited, is not an element of harmony in a country oc- 
cupied by two races who were lately at war. Neither does a policy 
which tends to cut off a large number of farmers from the land and 
set them drifting into cities contribute to peace and stability. Their 
stake in the common weal is nil, and their temptation to fish in trou- 
bled waters is great. Lastly, I cannot help uttering a word of regret 
that the delegates of the late South African States now in Europe are 
not allowed to return home. At the conclusion of peace it was well 
understood and stated that they would be free to go back after the war 
was over. And in truth there seemed no reason why any obstacle 
should be placed in their way. When they came to Europe they were 
genuine delegates of a real Government, whose orders they obeyed 
just as my comrades and myself did, and whose confidence they fully 
retained to the very last. Would it not be conducive to reciprocal 
trust if they were told that they might return to their native country? 
In any and every case, to hinder them or any burghers from going 
home is an act which cannot be reconciled with the spirit or with the 
clear intent—as we all understand it—of the Treaty of Peace. 

And if, as we believe, Britons and Boers are equally desirous of 
establishing reciprocal trust, it must be evident to all that nothing 
could more materially contribute to the realization of this praise- 
worthy aim than a general and complete amnesty which would sweep 
away once for all one of the most potent causes of estrangement be- 
tween the two sections of the population. Even if the men whom this 
opportune exercise of royal clemency would directly benefit were but 
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vulgar rebels, its beneficent effects would of themselves suffice to 
justify it. But they are not mere rebels, if there be any truth in the 
essentially English saying that blood is thicker than water. The sen- 
timents that inspired them to help their brothers—a warm devotion to 
their kindred, a selfless love of country—would have moved English- 
men in their place to go and do likewise. This consideration alone 
ought to turn the scale of mercy in their favor. But if further argu- 
ment were needed it would be furnished by the example of mag- 
nanimity set by the Boers themselves after the Jameson raid. They at 
once waived their right to justice and treated their enemies with ex- 
treme clemency, and this without waiting for any appeal. Generosity 
in the present case, however, is not merely the practical conclusion of 
an argument, it is the dictate of national self-respect as well, which 
would vastly benefit by the healing of wounds which are still profound 
and inflamed. It is also in harmony with the cherished traditions of 
the British people to display generosity to a brave, defeated foe. And 
generosity shown to our intrepid comrades would carry with it its 
own reward; it would prove excellent policy in the long run—policy 
to the full as beneficial to both sides as it was in the case of Canada, 
- whose high-spirited people appreciated, forgave and finally forgot. 

If I have in any degree succeeded in making our position clear, 
if I have shown that it is compatible with the conscientious discharge 
of our obligations as subjects, if I have brought home to the British 
mind the desirability—nay, the necessity— of lending a helping hand 
to the Boer, not only for the sake of humanity, but also as a matter of 
good policy, and have proved that the avowed aims of the British 
Government are identical with the interests of our kindred in South 
Africa, then I shall not regret that I have broken silence. 
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SERVICE SALAD. 


Readers 2f the ‘* United Service,” 
are cordialiy invited to contribute to 
this department items of either fact or 
fancy, grave orgay, instructive oronly 
entertaining; in short, any literary 
flotsam and jetsam likely to interest 
our subscribers. 


THE ROMANCE OF A CHRIST- 
MAS NUMBER. 


BY MISS D. WYLLARDE. 


“A Lapy to see you, sir—about an 
advertisement.” 


There was a frown on the editor’s 
face as he raised his head quickly, 
and the office boy looked deprecating 
and kept the door-knob in his hand 
to beat a hasty retreat as soon as pos- 
sible. Not for nothing had the edi- 
tor of the Fleet Street Magazine had 
his real name of Hawarden Arnold 
altered to “Hard’un Arnold” by those 
who had had rueful experience of 
him. He was.known as the most ob- 
durate man on the press—a quality 
which had relieved him of many tales 
of distress and appeals from would- 
be contributors. The editor’s room 
at the Fleet Street offices was re- 
garded as hopeless, and he was in- 
vaded less often than any of his 
brethren. 

“What ‘ad’ is that, Lackly?” he 
said quietly. 

“About the photo. for the Christ- 
mas number, Mr. Johnston says, sir.” 
Johnston was the sub-editor. “Here’s 
her slip.” 

He laid the usual printed form at 
Mr. Arnold’s elbow, stating the lady’s 
name and _ business. 

“Gwenydd Lewellyn—h’m, Welsh!” 


said the editor, with a wry face. 
“Show her in, Lackly.” 

By the time the door opened again 
he was signing a letter, and looked 
up with a brief “Good afternoon. 
Will you take a seat for a minute?” 
to the girl who entered. That brief 
glance, however, told him two things. 
The girl was very shabby, and either 
very ill or very—hungry! She sat 
down at the table, and the pitiless 
August sunshine streamed through 
the window at her thin face and anx- 
ious eyes. 

“You have come about the photo. 
advertisement?” said Arnold, with 
customary incisiveness. “Have you 
one with which you could supply 
us?” 

“Yes.” She spoke in a low voice 
that had a strained sound about it. 
“Tt is only an amateur snap-shot en- 
larged, but it is, or was a good like- 
ness.” 

“You know that Mr. Hardinge has 
always refused to have his likeness 
taken?” he said, with a keen look at 
her. 

“I suppose so, as you had such 
a difficulty in obtaining it and of- 
fered five pounds for the use of 
one.” 

“We want it for the illustration of 
an article on him in our Christmas 
number. Mr. Hardinge had no ob- 
jection to the article, and supplied 
most of the copy. Since his sudden 
popularity he has, I should think, 
been oftener interviewed than any 
man in London. But his refusal to 
be photographed has been an even 
more successful advertisement for 
him!” «There was a dry sound in 
Hard’un Arnold’s voice that sug- 
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gested that he was not among the 
celebrated author’s admirers. “He 
gave me his personal permission to 
publish a likeness of him—if we 
could get one! And I am going to 
take him at his word. He is abroad 
at present—in the Rockies, I believe 
—and we advertised because we 
could not afford to wait.” 

“Yes, of course. The Christmas 
number is generally settled in Au- 
gust,” said Miss Lewellyn, absently. 
She took a photo. from an envelope 
she carried and laid it on the editor’s 
desk. It represented a young man, 
with curling hair and a slightly af- 
fected air, leaning against the trunk 
of a big tree, with a vague back- 
ground of foliage. It was unusually 
successful for an amateur photo- 
graph, and the man, for all his some- 
what theatrical pose, looked a hand- 
some fellow. Mr. Arnold’s eyes 
brightened as they fell on it. 

“Yes, it is a capital likeness!” he 
said. “The man’s very atmosphere.” 

- Again there was that note of con- 
tempt in his voice. “Is it recent?” 

“No; it was taken five years ago, 
before Mr. Hardinge was much 
known to the public.” 

“He has not altered then. I saw 
him before he left London this year, 
and he looked exactly like this. Well, 
Miss Lewellyn, this will suit us-per- 
fectly. I suppose you are not in- 
fringing copyright?” he added sharp- 
ly. 

“No!” A painful flush rose over 
the girl’s thin face. “The snap-shot 
was taken bymewith Mr. Hardinge’s 
consent, but I fancy I am the only 
person to possess it.” 

The editor looked at her shrewdly 
It had been some dire necessity that 
had forced her to sell even the right 
to reproduce this photograph, and 
the pain of it was visible in her 
eyes. He turned over his letters 
thoughtfully for a minute, and then 
he did a thing that would have 
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struck his “sub” dumb with astonish- 
ment and made Lackly, the office boy, 
decline to believe his senses. 

“T will write you a check now,” he 
said, quietly, as if it were the custom 
of the Fleet Street Magazine to pay 
for copy before the end of the month 
in which it had been used. But Miss 
Lewellyn did not know that an un- 
heard-of thing was taking place in 
her favor and one of Mr. Arnold’s 
most stringent rules calmly set aside; 
and in her relief at getting the money 
at once she did not notice the ex- 
traordinary fact that the editor 
should sign the check instead of the 
manager. 

“Do you——” Mr. Arnold looked 
up casually as he folded the check 
and placed it in an envelope. “Do 
you write yourself?” 

“Yes; a little. Only for very 
small magazines or papers.” 

“Ah! I thought I had seen your 
name somewhere. Have you ever 
worked for us?” 

“Oh, no!” She lifted her eyes to 
him in wonder. The idea of her 
wasting time in submitting work to 
one of the best English magazines 
struck her as absurd. “I do not 
think that I could reach your stand- 
ard,” she said simply. : 

“One can never tell,” he remarked, 
coolly, as he opened the door to bow 
her out. “I am always pleased to 
consider conscientious work.” 

She paused in the doorway. “But 
my work, however conscientious, 
would hardly find a market except 
amongst small papers,” she said, with 
a sigh. “And then it is a hard strug- 
gle!” 

“It is the bottom of the ladder 
which is the most crowded!” he said. 
“There is always plenty of room at 
the top. Remember that!” 

Miss Lewellyn walked down the 
long, dark stairs and out into Fleet 
street, thoughtfully, while Hard’un 
Arnold went back to his desk and 
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made a memorandum that he had 
drawn five pounds from his own 
private banking account. 


* * * * * 


Rather to Mr. Arnold’s relief Miss 
Lewellyn did not overwhelm him with 
MSS. during the next few days. Per- 
haps she was diffident, or—which he 
perferred to think—he had been cor- 
rect in his judgment with regard to 
her character. He did not think she 
was like unto the usual run of literary 
young ladies to whom it is hardly 
safe to offer a word of encourage- 
ment without making them regard 
themselves as hitherto undiscovered 
Bret Hartes and Kiplings. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Miss Lewellyn only of- 
fered the Fleet Street one story, and 
that about a week after her interview 
with the editor. It was not a work 
of positive genius, but it was suffi- 
ciently good to be accepted, as Mr. 
Arnold recognized with secret satis- 
faction. He wondered if his check 
had not been one factor in the pro- 
duction of what was probably better 
work than Miss Lewellyn’s average 
tales. Girls who are delicate cannot 
work well on insufficient food, and 
physical reasons have more to do 
with the quality of literary work than 
most people imagine. 

Miss Lewellyn’s story was accepted 
for the December number of the 
Fleet Street Magazine, the Christmas 
number being an “extra” justified by 
the demand for which Mr. Arnold 
had catered year by year. There 
were certain alterations that Mr. Ar- 
nold thought it advisable to make in 
the story, and he wrote to ask Miss 
Lewellyn to come up to the office and 
talk them over. It happened that in 
one way and another she came into 
personal contact with Hawarden 
Arnold some three or four times, and 
then for weeks he saw no more of 
her. He guessed the cause of this 
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also; Miss Lewellyn lived in a cheap 
neighborhood far away from Fleet 
street, and the fare, even though she 
walked part of the way, was a seri- 
ous item tc her. She had had five 
pounds to live on from the middle 
of August, as well as what she might 
manage to eke out with her work 
for the little papers of which she had 
spoken, but she would get nothing 
more from the Fleet Street Maga- 
zine until the end of December. 
Sometimes Hawarden Arnold found 
himself making calculations as to the 
possibility of spreading, say, seven or 
eight pounds over eighteen weeks. 
This usually beset him when he had 
sat down to a perfect little dinner in 
an ideal dining room after the 
dreary round in Fleet street was over, 
and he found it disturbing. He 
lived with a silver-haired old lady 
whom he called “Mother” in a tone 
which no one else ever heard. But 
she was so beautiful in her gracious 
old age that it was hardly to be 
wondered at that he had never mar- 
ried. 

Probably Mr. Arnold was the only 
man of any literary standing in the 
magazine world who spent Christmas 
Eve in his office; his assistant edi- 
tors had gone joyfully away, and left 
what work must be done to their 
“subs;” but there were alterations 
pending in the Fleet Street during 
the New Year, and Arnold came 
down to the office through the Christ- 
mas week and gave things his per- 
sonal supervision. It was growing 
dusk on the afternoon of Christmas 
Eve when Lackly knocked at the 
door and laid a card silently on the 
editor’s desk. 

“Mr. Harold Hardinge. Import- 
ant.” 

“Show him in!” 

A minute later he appeared—a tall 
man in an overcoat heavily trimmed 
with Astrachan. The photograph 
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had represented him very correctly; 
his hair was still over-long and 
curly, his fine eyes had a languid, 
appealing expression, and he shook 
hands warmly with Arnold and 
dropped into an armchair with just 
the impulsive movement compatible 
with his atmosphere. 

“Well, so you are back from the 
Rockies for Christmas?” said Ar- 
lion, but his manner had an iron 
courtesy simply cultivated for such 
cases. “What brings you up here? 
I hope you have seen our article on 
yourself!” 

“My dear fellow, it is just your 
article which brings me here!” He 
opened the Christmas number which 
he held in his hand, and pointed to 
the photograph. “I want to know 
where you got this!” 

“It was offered us for sale and we 
bought the right to reproduce. Of 
course I understood that you would 
“have no objection !” 

“Oh, that is not the point! You 
know I can’t be bored with photog- 
raphers and never sit”—the editor’s 
lips closed a little tighter at the 
veiled conceit of the tone—“but I told 
you you were welcome to a likeness 
if you could get one. Only—I be- 
lieved—er—in fact, I thought that 
only one person had this photo- 
graph.” 

“Tndeed !” 

“It was taken five years ago when 
I was staying with some people in 
Wales,” said Hardinge, with a sud- 
denly confidential manner to a com- 
parative stranger which made Arnold 
look at him with cold curiosity. For 
a minute he seemed as if he were 
going to advise Mr. Hardinge not to 
confide in him; then he deliberately 
leaned his elbow on the desk and 
listened with his hand over his eyes, 
while his visitor rambled on vaguely. 

“The snap-shot was taken by an 
old friend—a very old friend. She 
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was—well, we were almost brought 
up together, and you know how one 
drifts into these things before one 
has reached mature judgment!” 
(Mr. Arnold did not look as if he 
knew; but he did not speak.) 
“There was some sort of engagement 
between us,and then I published ‘My 
Lady’s Folly,’ and you know how 
the public went mad about it! It was 
quite absurd the way I became fa- 
mous all in a breath, I always say.” 
He laughed his easy affected laugh. 
“Curious how some men seem bound 
to come to the top, isn’t it? Well, 
Gwenydd and I found that we had 
made a mistake—at least, to be hon- 
est with you, I found that I had 
made a mistake! Gwenydd released 
me at once.” 

“T do not quite see how this bears 
on the present case!” 

“Wait a minute; I am coming to 
that. She had, poor girl, quite a 
number of misfortunes that year. 
Her father died insolvent, and 
Gwenydd had to make her own liv- 
ing. Then I lost sight of her, but 
when I saw this photograph I was 
quite shocked—quite shocked, I as- 
sure you! I was sure she would not 
part with it unless in sore straits, 
and our old friendship made me feel 
quite miserable. The long and the 
short of it is, Arnold, I want her 
address.” 

“Am I to understand that it is a 
case of—charity?” 

“Well, between man and man, of 
course, it is. I want to help her—a 
little anonymous gift.” 

“Excuse me; we do not give our 
contributors’ addresses to anyone 
who asks for them. A letter ad- 
dressed to her here will be forwarded, 
of course.” 

Hardinge’s face fell, but the inflex- 
ible voice gave no hope of relenting. 

“The fact is,” he said, with his 
air of winning candor, “I am reluc- 
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tant to open communication between 
us again. Correspondence is my 
bane, and besides, one is never free 
from begging letters once he begins 
that sort of thing! I might mislead 
her as to the reason of my interest, 
too, and if it is forwarded through 
you she is sure to guess my identity. 
It would be quite an uncomfortable 
situation !” 

The editor rose and opened the 
door, standing with the handle in his 
hand. 

“Pardon me, Mr. Hardinge,” he 
said, nonchalantly, “but though you 
do not happen to be a gentleman, I 
am. I will not give you any assist- 
ance in insulting Miss Lewellyn, 
whom it may relieve you to hear is 
in no want, and has numerous friends 
to help her in a rather more delicate 
manner. Good afternoon!” 

Harold Hardinge took up his hat 
and walked out of the room, Arnold 
closing the door behind him. When 
the editor spoke in that tone people 
were not disposed to linger. 

He went back to his desk and 
rang the bell for Lackly, sending the 
boy for Mr. Johnston; and when 
that gentleman appeared he found no 
traces of disturbance or any lack of 
attention in his chief, who. went 
straight ahead with the business in 
hand, as though his late interviewer 
had never been. Yet Hawarden Ar- 
nold was turning over a grave pro- 
ject in his mind—so grave that it 
lasted him all that evening, and was 
not finally settled till Christmas 
morning. 

He did not go to church with his 
mother though he generally sub- 
scribed to that custom for her sake. 
He took a hansom and drove to the 
address which Gwenydd Lewellyn 
had given him. It was not a custom- 
ary resort for hansoms, and Arnold 
himself looked decidedly out of place 
in the dingy lodging-house to which 
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he was admitted. There was some- 
thing unusually festive and _ well- 
groomed about his tall figure that 
made it a cruel contrast to the nar- 
row staircase up which he toiled to 
a numbered door. 

The woman who admitted him left 
him to find his way alone, merely 
telling him the number of Miss 
Lewellyn’s rooms and that she was 
at home. In answer to his knock 
he heard her say “Come in!” in a 
dispirited tone that amply matched 
the scene when he entered. The 
room was furnished as only a lodg- 
ing-house sitting room in a poor part 
of London can be. There was no 
fire in the grate, though the day was 
wretchedly cold, and on the table 
was half a loaf of stale bread and a 
glass of milk. There was no other 
accessory of a dinner table—not even 
any butter—and yet he realized in 
that first glance that this was the 
Christmas diriner which the girl op- 
posite him-had just sat down to eat. 

It did not seem probable that she 
had had another meal that day, for 
she rose unsteadily at sight of him, 
with an agonizing flush of humilia- 
tion at being found out in such a way. 

“Mr. Arnold!” she said, slowly, 
in bewildered surprise, “I——” 

“T have come with an’ invitation 
from my mother,” he said, holding 
out his hand. “We want you to come 
and have dinner with us, if you will 
nold, smoothly. It was his business 
broke off abruptly, his tone changing 
from its ordinary cold courtesy and 
his face working: “I have come 
with another invitation too—from 
myself this time. I want you to give 
me a Christmas gift.” 

“yy 

She gave one glace round the 
dreadful room, and he drew her to- 
wards him and away from that piti- 
fully-spread table. 

“Tt is just you that I want,” he 
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said, gently; certainly neither Lackly 
nor his “sub” would have known the 
voice, but his mother would. “I am 
inviting you to come home with me 
for good. Is it too sudden for you, 
Gwenydd? Do you—” an ugly mem- 
ory of yesterday’s interview rose up 
before him—“do you care for any 
one else?” 

“No!” she said, with an inflection 
of shame in her voice. “But I 
thought I did once, and I was hor- 
ribly disillusioned. It was—that pho- 
tograph——” 

“Yes; never mind!” He smiled as 
though very well satisfied. “We 
have plenty of time to confess all 
that. You have not accepted my 
mother’s invitation yet. She sent it 
to you herself.” 

“T will accept it, if I may. But I 
can never thank her!” 

“And mine as. well?” 

She looked up at him for a mo- 
ment, and then she smiled a little 
humorous smile that he had hardly 
seen before. 

“Don’t you think we have plenty 
of time to discuss that?” she said. 

“T would rather have it settled. I 
am a business man, you know.” 

“Oh, it is a business matter, is it?” 
said Miss Lewellyn, drily; but she 
held out her hand to him with mute 
comprehension. “Thank you very 
much, Mr. Arnold. Yes, I think the 
situation might suit me!” 

She wondered, just ten seconds 
later, what she would have said six 
months ago if any one had told her 
that she would kiss the editor of the 
Fleet Street Magazine on Christmas 
Day !—Tit Bits. 


‘*The gentleman who talks so loud 
is a member of the Massachusetts 
Peace Society.’’ 

** What is he finding fault about ?’’ 

‘“He says the country never will 
submit to having a Cannon in the 
Speaker’s chair.”’—Plain Dealer. 
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“THE WASHERWOMAN’S SONG.” 


In a very humble cot, 
In a rather quite spot, 
In the suds and in the soap, 
Worked a woman full of hope; 
Working, singing, all alone 
In a sort of undertone: 
“With a Saviour for a friend, 
He will keep me to the end.” 


Sometimes happening along 
I had heard the semi-song 
And I often used to smile 
More in sympathy than guile; 
But I never said a word 
In regard to what I heard, 
As she sang about her Friend 
Who would keep her to the end. 


Not in sorrow nor in glee, 
Working all day long was she, 
As her children, three or four, 
Played around her on the floor; 
But in monotones the song 
She was humming all day long, 
“With a Saviour for a friend, 
He will keep me to the end.” 


It’s a song I do not sing, 

For I scarce believe a thing 
Of the stories that are told 
Of the miracles of old; 

But I know that her belief 

Is the anodyne of grief, 
And will always be a friend 
That will keep her to the end. 


Just a trifle lonesome she, 
Just as poor as poor could be, 

But her spirits always rose, 

Like the bubbles in the clothes, 
And though widowed and alone, 
Cheered her with the monotone, 

Of a Saviour and a friend 

Who would keep her to the end. 
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I have seen her rub and scrub, 

On the washboard in the tub, 
While the baby, sopped in suds, 
Rolled and tumbled in the duds; 

Or was paddling in the pools, 

With old scissors stuck in spools; 
She still humming of her Friend 
Who would keep her to the end. 


Human hopes and human creeds 
Have their root in human needs; 
And I would not wish to strip 
From that washerwoman’s lip 
Any song that she can sing, 
Any hope that songs can bring; 
For the woman has a Friend 
Who will keep her to the end. 


—Mr. Eugene F. Ware. 


THE MANEUVERS. 


Out o’er the ocean’s mighty breast 
Loud rang the cannon’s roar; 
Upon the cruiser’s bridge there stood 
Lieutenants I. to IV. 
The Admiral so stanch and true 
Then calmly viewed the fray, 
While through his hat imaginary 
Bullets tore their way. 
Imaginary men were dead, 
Imaginary blood so red, 
Imaginary sea wolves fed, 
Throughout the sunlit day. 


Imaginary shot and shell 
Ploughed through the quivering air, 

The Admiral then raved and tore 
Imaginary hair. 

For well he knew that down below 
Lay on the messroom floor 
Imaginary sailors in imaginary gore. 
Imaginary wounds they had, 
Imaginary foes were glad, 
Imaginary parents sad, 

And wounds and blood galore. 
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The Admiral then turned unto 
Lieutenant Number IV., 
Requesting him, as referee, 
To reckon up the score; 
And getting out his little book, 
He sadly sighed and said: 
“According to the latest rules, 
For two days we’ve been dead. 
Imaginary shot and shell, 
Imaginary mines as well, 
Imaginary minds now tell, 
That we the sharks have fed.” 


PorTER EMERSON Brown. 





OIL AS FUEL ON STEAMSHIPS 


Tue Navy Department has made 
public the report of Lieut. Ward 
Winchell, U. S. N., the expert de- 
tailed by the Department to investi- 
gate and report upon the efficiency 
and installation of the oil fuel sys- 
tem as fitted to the Oceanic Steam- 
ship Company’s steamer Mariposa. 
The report contains information of 
great value to the shipping and 
naval world. 

The gross displacement of the 
Mariposa is 3,160 tons. The aver- 
age horse power developed was 
about 2,481. The average distance 
made each day by the ship was 354 
knots, giving a mean speed of 13.53 
knots an hour. There were con- 
sumed each day about 278 barrels of 
oil, which gave an average consump- 
tion of 3,720 pounds per hour. It 
practically required 1% pounds of 
oil per hour to secure a horse power, 
and, while this result has been se- 
cured on shore in highly efficient en- 
gines, the consumption is practically 
50 per cent. less in weight of com- 
bustible than would be required of 
coal. The ship required 262 hours 
to make the voyage from San Fran- 
cisco to Tahiti, while only 260 hours 
was required to make the return 
trip. 
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By the use of oil as a fuel the com- 
plement of the ship was reduced 
from 81 to 55, thus decreasing the 
force in the engine room from 36 to 
20 men. The crude oil was atom- 
ized by means of an air compressor, 
which had a capacity of a thousand 
cubic feet of air per minute com- 
pressed to 30 pounds. The Mari- 
posa has 18 furnaces in her boilers, 
only 12 of which were used. Two 
burners were installed in each fur- 
nace, although all the burners were 
not in use except at short intervals 
when the engines were run at full 
power. 

The engineer experts at the Navy 
Department are most interested in 
the fact that careful inspection does 
not show any effect of the flame on 
any part of the boilers. Upon reach- 
ing Tahiti, after the run, the tubes 
were swept by scrapers, and all the 
refuse collected barely filled two ash 
-buckets, and some of this came from 
the coal which had been used on one 
of the preliminary trials. 

The speed secured on the return 
trip was much higher than that at- 
tained on the trip to Tahiti, due to 
the fact that the firemen became bet- 
ter accustomed to manipulating the 
burners. The company had taken 
the precaution to arrange the burn- 
ers so that steam could be used as 
the atomizing agent in case the com- 
pressor became impaired. On one 
or two instances during the voyage 
the compressor did need overhaul- 
ing, and the oil was sprayed by 
steam while these repairs were being 
made. 

In discussing the class of men that 
should be employed in the firerooms, 
Lieut. Winchell says the work re- 
quires neither physical endurance 
nor previous training with coal fires. 
The men placed in charge of the 
contrivence, however, should have 
mechanical aptitude and possess 
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readiness of resource and nerve.— 
N. Y. Sun. 


NEW STRATEGIC RAILROADS. 


SOME NEW RAILROADS OF GREAT MIL- 
ITARY IMPORTANCE. 


For no country is the construction 
of new railway lines or the exten- 
sion of communications of such mil- 
itary impoftance as for Russia. The 
completion of the Eastern China 
road and of the South Manchurian 
branch to Port Arthur, at least in 
their most important features, and 
their connection with the great 
Trans-Siberian Railroad, mark an 
important epoch in Russian railway 
construction. The importance of 
this new line is due almost exclu- 
sively to its military value; by its 
means the Russian forces can now 
be gathered from the remotest re- 
gions of the empire and the armies 
concentrated in a few weeks on the 
Pacific Ocean, ready to be shipped 
from Vladivostok or Port Arthur to 
the Far East; by its means Russia 
can keep up her watch on the fron- 
tiers of China, and after Manchuria 
is evacuated she can concentrate all 
the troops required to guard her po- 
litical interests. 

The line from Orenbourg, north of 
the Caspian Sea, to Tashkend in 
southern Turkestan, although still 
far from the Trans-Siberian, is to 
connect with the latter at Samara, 
west of Orenbourg, and stands in 
close relation to the latter route. Of 
course, one of the nrst objects is to 
complete the lines along the frontier 
of Afghanistan and to connect the 
Central Asia line (the old Trans- 
Caspian route) to the new section 
running to Tashkend; then, when 
the line which is being constructed 
in Persia over Dshulfa, Tabreez (in 
northwestern Persia), Teheran, Me- 
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shed (in northeastern Persia) and 
Kushk is completed, the Russians 
can readily penetrate into Afghan- 
istan with their gigantic armies. 

The Russians now have two 
strong army corps facing Afghan- 
istan, about 45,000 men, comprising 
forty battalions, forty-eight squad- 
rons and seventeen batteries, and 
their most advanced outpost is near 
Kushk; but in the event of war it 
would be very difficult to concen- 
trate the troops or to supply rein- 
forcements from the mother coun- 
try. There is at present but a single 
direct line of communication be- 
tween the headquarters of the two 
army corps (Askabad and Tash- 
kend), and the most remote gar- 
risons (Kakan and  Andishan) 
would have to send most of their 
personnel and material by way of 
the very long, difficult and dangerous 
route along the Caspian Sea. The 
great military importance of the 
Orenbourg-Tashkend line is thus 
apparent; for, in connection with 
the Persian line above mentioned, 
Russia can bring rapidly from Tiflis 
and the Volga a reinforcement of 54 
battalions, 84 squadrons and 23 field 
batteries, thus giving a total of 100,- 
ooo men for the invasion of Afghan- 
istan. 

The strategic railways of the Alps 
have also acquired a great import- 
ance in recent years. The French 
press is still exercised over the new 
German fortifications near Basel and 
Miillheim, designed to insure the 
protection of Germany in the event 
of a French invasion in that region, 
and, although not directly connected 
with these fortifications, the Alpine 
lines must play an important part 
not only in a war between Germany 
and France on the frontiers of 
Switzerland and Italy, but also in 
any great European war. 

The Alps have often been crossed 














by armies, and the roads built by 
Napoleon are still in use; but since 
1815 Switzerland and Austria have 
been vying with one another in con- 
structing mountain roads. Recently, 
however, railroads have taken the 
place of the old highways, and now 
there are six principal railway routes 
connecting Italy with the rest of 
Europe. 

The Corniche and Mont Cenis 
roads place France and Italy in di- 
rect communication; the former 
running for about 120 miles at the 
base of the Maritime Alps, along the 
Riviera from Nice to Genoa; the lat- 
ter connecting Chambéry in Savoy 
with Turin through the Cottian Alps 
by a tunnel nine miles long, this road 
deriving greater importance from 
the fact that it is a part of the trans- 
continental route, London-Paris- 
Brindisi-Suez. The St. Gothard is 
the shortest route between Germany 
and Italy; running from Lake Zug 
(in Switzerland) to Lake Maggiore 
(in Italy), a distance of 120 miles; 
cutting through the Lepontine Alps 
by a tunnel ten nriles long, it makes 
of Genoa a port for Central Europe, 
as well as a sub-port for the ports of 
the Levant and the Atlantic; its po- 
sition. crossing so many important 
lines, gives it a special military 
value. 

The routes of the Brenner and the 
Semmering passes constitute the di- 
rect lines between Austria and It- 
aly; the former passing from Inns- 
bruck over the Rhetian Alps in the 
Tyrol to Bozen, a distance of ninety 
miles; the latter establishing commu- 
nication between Vienna and Tri- 
este, crossing one of the barriers of 
the Alps between the basin of the, 
Leitha and the valley of the Miirz. 
The Arlberg route, the sixth and 
last, runs for eighty-five miles from 
Zurich to Innsbruck, and has a spe- 
cial military importance because it 
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furnishes rapid and direct communi- 
cation with the northeast of France, 
the southwest of Germany and the 
ports of the Adriatic. 

The extremities of these various 
lines, in France, in Germany, in 
Austria and in Italy, are carefully 
fortified. Thus, the great import- 
ance of these lines in case of a 
European war is fully appreciated 
by all the nations bordering on the 
Alps, and their ocupation and pos- 
session will determine in great 
measure the plan of campaign. It 
is doubtful if Switzerland, with the 
450,000 men that she can put under 
arms, will be able to resist an ad- 
vance across her territory, especially 
if any two of the great nations such 
as Germany and Austria should com- 
bine their forces, one moving over 
Zug, for example, and getting pos- 
session of the northern part of the 
St. Gothard line, the other moving 
on the Rhine over the Arlberg route. 
Switzerland would thus be sur- 
rounded by the Triple Alliance on 
three sides, and would be practically 
helpless—N. Y. Sun. 


LEARNED IN WALL STREET. 


“Papa, you didn’t know I had 
been down to Wall street, did you?” 

“Why, no. Whom did you go 
go with?” 

“With Uncle Jake. And you have 
no idea how much I learned. Uncle 
Jake told me all about it.” 

“Did he? Well, what did you 
learn? What is a trust, for in- 
stance?” 

“A trust is a hold-up of the many 
by the few.” 

“What is a merger?” 

“A merger is where you change 
water into rocks.” 

“My boy, your Uncle Jake has 
been giving you some valuable in- 
formation. Now, what is a corner?” 
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“A corner is holding on to some- 
thing that belongs 10 your neighbo1 
long enough to make him pay about 
four times what it is worth.” 

“And what is a deal?” 

“A deal is doing others according 
to law.” 

“What is the difference between a 
trust. and a syndicate?” 

“Generally speaking, if you are a 
syndicate you rob only in one State, 
but if a trust you rob everywhere.” 

“What is prosperity?” 

. “It’s a time when the necessaries 
of life are all going up, and salaries 
are standing very still.” 

“What.is a ticker?” 

‘An instrument to torture lambs 
with.” 

“And where is Wall street lo- 
cated ?” 

“Oh, it’s the half-way station be- 
tween the statue of liberty and the 
House of Representatives. Papa, 
am I a bright boy?” 

“Phenominally so, my son.”—Life. 


Those army officers who have had 
eccasion to increase their life insur- 
ance for the protection of their fami- 
lies in the past will remember The 
Prudential as the company offering 
them insurance upon exceptionally 
reasonable terms. That company has 
now gone one step further in liber- 
alizing its policies, and its new 
Army Policy allows officers to go 
wherever ordered in time of peace 
without extra premium, by placing 
them in a Special Army class. ‘lhe 
Prudential has thus again proven it- 
self a friend of the army officer. 
Mr. A. W. McNeil; manager of the 
Army Department of the above com- 
pany, with office at Newark, N. J., is 
well known to officers of the army, 
and is very much pleased that he is 
now able to extend to them this new 
privilege. 











Colonel Carr was born March 3d, 
1842, at Harrisonburg, Rockingham 
County, Virginia. His career in the 
Army began when he enlisted in the 
First United States Cavalry, August 
15th, 1862, being then twenty years 
old. He rapidly passed through the 
grades of corporal, sergeant, first ser- 
geant and regimental sergeant ma- 
jor and was given his commission 
as a Second Lieutenant in the First 
United States Cavalry, October 3ist, 
1863. He got another step in 1864 
and received his captaincy April 8th, 
1869. Owing to the unfortunate sys- 
tem of promotion of those days, he 
did not get his majority until the 
7th of February, 1891, when he went 
to the Eighth Cavalry. After seven 
years in this grade he was promoted 
to be lieutenant colonel of the Fifth 
Cavalry in 1898 and arrived at his 
present grade January 23d, 1900. 

He has been brevetted three times; 
first, for gallant and meritorious 
conduct during the battle of Todds 
Tavern, Va. (Wilderness), where he 
was wounded; he received the brevet 
rank of first lieutenant, May 6th 1864. 

He was brevetted captain, Septem- 
ber 19th, 1864, for gallant conduct at 
the battle of Winchester, and again 
he showed his bravery, winning the 
brevet rank of major for gallant 
services against the Indians in 1877. 

During the Civil War he served 
continuously with the Cavalry Corps, 
Army of the Potomac, and as a 
first lieutenant commanded six troops 
of the First U. S. Cavalry in all 
the battles of General Sheridan’s 
Shenandoah Valley campaign, and al- 
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though wounded at Cedar Creek, ‘he 
did not leave the regiment. 

After the war his service was in 
the Indian country, near the Paci- 
fic coast, from 1866 to 1884, first in 
Arizona, afterwards taking part in 
Crook’s campaign in 1873, and after 
outbreaks in 1881 and 1882, again in 
the Nez Perces campaign in 1877 and 
the Bannock campaign of 1878. 

Colonel Carr has also been active 
in the theoretical work of the Army, 
being assistant instructor, Department 
of Cavalry, at the Infantry and Caval- 
ry School, Fort Leavenworth, from 
1885 to 1891, when he became head of 
the department, which post he held 


until 1894, when ordered to the De- 
partment of the Columbia as assistant 


adjutant general. 

In 1898 Colonel Carr first went to 
Huntsville, Ala., in command of the 
Eighth Cavalry, and remained there 
until he was made lieutenant colonel 
of the Fifth Cavalry, taking command 
of the regiment and going with it 
to Porto Rico, where he commanded 
the greater part of the western end 
of the island for about seventeen 
months, with headquarters at May- 
aguez. 

Upon receiving his promotion as 
colonel of the Fourth Cavalry, he 
left Porto Rico, and, after a short 
leave, joined his regiment in the Phil- 
ippines, returning in command Au- 
gust, I9OI. 

Colonel Carr was placed in com- 
mand of the Cavalry and Field Ar- 
tillery School of Application, Sep- 
tember 11th, 1901, where he is now 
on duty. 
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VERY INGH 2 LIE-SAVER 
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DEALERS DEALERS 


Every bit of Lifebuoy Soap possesses life- 
saving qualities, for it is a Sanitary, 
Antiseptic, Disinfectant Soap. Its use 
throughout the household will insure 
perfect sanitary conditions in the home. 
Lifebuoy Soap is made of the purest | 
ingredients. It is soap perfection. 


At dealers always Five Cents the cake, or by mail, two cakes Ten Cents 
LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, NEW YORK OFFICES 
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THE ELEMENTS OF LAW 


By Brig.-Gen. GEo. B. Davis, Judge Advo- 
cate-General, U. S. A. 


8vo, 188 pp. 


AN ABRIDGMENT OF MILITARY 
LAW 
By the late Col. W. WinTHROP, U. S. A. 
Third revised edition (1899). 
12mo, 459 pp. Cloth, $2.50 
A TREATISE ON THE MILITARY 
LAW OF THE UNITED STATES 


By Brig.-Gen, Gko. B. Davis, Judge Advo- 
cate-General, U. S. A. 


8v0,772 pp. Cloth, $7 net; Sheep, $7.50 net 


Cloth, $2.50 net © 


LECTURES ON EXPLOSIVES 


By Capt. WILLOUGHBY WALKE, U.S.A., 
Instructor. 


A course of Lectures prepared especially as a 
Manual and Guide in the Laboratory of the 
U. S. Artillery School. Second edition, revised 
and enlarged. 


8vo, 435 pp. 


JOHN WILEY @ SONS 
43-45 E. 19th St. New York 


Cloth, $4.00 


PRICE, $10 
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DREKA 


STATIONERY 


with the new monogram 


VISITING CARDS 


correct stylesand shapes 


INVITATIONS 
for Teas and Receptions 


DAINTY MENUS 


for Luncheons and Banquets 


HERALDRY and 


GENEALOGY 


No. rr21t Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 


PRICE, $10 


NOW READY 


A Military Album 


CONTAINING OVER ONE 
- THOUSAND PORTRAITS 


OF 


COMMISSIONED OFFICERS WHO SERVED 
IN THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 


A Second Edition of this book is in preparation, and Officers who served 
in the Spanish-American War are invited to send in their photographs. 


L. R. HAMERSLY CO., 49 Wall Street, New York 
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The Provident Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA,,. 


Southwest corner FOVRTH and CHESTNVT STS., 
Nos. 401-409. 


Insurance in force, . $147,000,000 
Assets, >= age jak pe 2 ig dr 
Surplus, . . . . .=-. 7,000,000 


of small, of moderate, and of large incomes. It is 

needed by many to save their families from poverty 
or dependence, and by others as a protection against the 
deprivation of comforts, conveniences and refinements of 
living which, by use, have become necessities. 

A man may be obliged respecting many things to be 
satisfied with inferior quality; the best may be beyond 
the reach of his purse. But in selecting a life insurance 
company, he must have the best; the protection for family 
and dependents must be absolutely sure. Happily the best 
in life insurance is likely to be the cheapest. The same 
fidelity, skill and care which are necessary to guarantee the 
future security of a company, result in the lowest cost. 
A good test, therefore, to apply, is to determine whether 
the organization and the surroundings of a company 
exclude all doubt as to future security. In determining 
this, the question of cost is determined also. 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. 


invites inquiry as to its organization and the provisions 
for safety afforded. 


SAMUEL R SHIPLEY, PRESIDENT. 


IFE INSURANCE is needed by all classes—by men 
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HOGARTH 


Russell Sturges states that Thackeray considered 
Hogarth’s social satire so clever and brilliant that he gave 
him a place in his famous literary lectures. Shakespeare 
and Balzac describe human nature in words—Hogarth 
does it vividly in picture. While the subject of a portion 
of his works necessarily portrays vice, it is not with the 
object of making it attractive. Critics such as Walpole, 
Lamb, Hazlitt, Sala, Dobson, etc., agree that he promoted 
morality, virtue and honesty by the truthful manner in 
which he so vividly painted humanity. Zola is a realist: 
just so was Hogarth. Each plate is a study. To the 
casual observer they may have little meaning, but to those 
who intelligently study them each tells a story and teaches 
a lesson, and furthers the cause of right-living, by pictur- 
ing the eventual misery of the wrong-doer, the social 
leper, and the hypocrite. 

He was the Voltaire of England: the sworn enemy 
of shams and hypocrisy of any kind; his satire upon the 
frailties of society of high and low degree is of razor edge. 
Superstition and religious fanaticism, which were rampant 
in his time, felt the cut of his graver, which, though keen 
and sharp, was truthful and just. Charles Lamb aptly 
says: “Other pictures we look at, Hogarth’s we read.” 
His works should be in every library, side by side with 
Shakespeare, Balzac and Dickens. Mr. John F. La Farge 
has recently written an appreciation of Hogarth. 
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GENERAL CONTRACTING 
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Construction, Interior and Cabinet Work 
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MARK TWAIN said of His Celebrated Witch of Endor Pipe: 


‘‘Tf anything would make a man deliberately assault a dying cripple, 
I reckon maybe an unexpected whiff from this pipe would be the thing.’’ 





If to assault a dying cripple is the climax of meanness, how much short of it 
comes the action of the dealer who substitutes all sorts of doctored and adulterated 
liquors in place of the pure stimulants so greatly needed by invalids, and thus 
accelerate disease instead of the return of health so fondly hoped for ? 

Be on the safe side, and use only the CUSHING PROCESS LIQUORS, 
whose absolute purity and healthfulness are firmly established by scientific 
analysis and years of use! 


Special attention is called to our Old Colonial Brand of Whiskey, 
which is perfection in itself—with natural flavor, old and mellow. For medicinal 
or family use this Whiskey is endorsed by leading physicians and connoisseurs. 
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136 Fulton Street xg 254 Sixth Avenue 
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or 


LU AU 


GCINGER SNAPS 
5 cents 


ig NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Pabst beer 


Is always pure 


Brewed from carefully selected barley and hops—never permitted to 
leave the brewery until properly aged. 


THE L. R. HAMERSLY CO. 


49 Wall Street, New York City. 


L. R. HAMERSLY res’t. R. B. ROOSEVELT, Jr., Treas’r. L.R. HAMERSLY, Jr., Sec’y. 


Poor time 
has ifs 
ending 


ELGIN WATCH 


Every Elgin watch has the word * engraved on the works, and is 
guaranteed against Seeieea defect o ae character. A booklet about 


watches will be mailed to you for the ‘celia ng. 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY, Elgin, Illinois. 





BL HES BE a 


'HE man who has made no | |4 


® Highest Distinction PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900, ¥ 


mistakes has not been alive 
very long. It used to be a com- 
mon error to defer taking life in- 
sutance. Inform yourself fully 
by reading the free publications 
mailed by the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


921-3-5 Chestaut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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Army and Navy Officers 
first learn the merits of 


PACH’S 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


patronize th PACH 
Studio; no highef com- 
mendation could be ex- 


935 Broadway, NewYork 


fED. PINAUD'S} 


EXQUISITE PARISIAN 


PERFUMES. 


“HORS CONCOURS.” @ 
PLACED ABOVE ALL COM- 
ED. PINAUD’S $ 

Latest ; 

Exquisite Perfumes, vi 

Y THEODORA, $ 
4 FRENCH CARNATION PINK @ 
j VIOLETTE REINE. 


mes are QUINTES- @ 
ater single ‘aan contains @ 


of a bouquetof FRESH- @ 


a iy e CUr FL FLOWERS. 


. PINAUD’S IMPORTATION OFFICE, @ 
46 East 14th St., New York : ity, 


Gxt uy the Cook 





